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THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AND THE: LIBERTIFS OF THE PEOPLE MUST STAND OB FALL TOGETHER.—HUME 
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PHAlacellanies. 


A TENEMENT TO LET. 
OYsz! This is, that all may learn, 
Whom it may happen to concern, 

To any lady, not a wife, 

Upon a lease, to last for life, 

By auction will be tet this day, 
And entered on some time in May, 
A vacant heart ; not ornamented 
On plans by Chesterfield invented, 
A plain, old-fashioned habitation, 
Substantial without decoration, 

Large, and with room for friends to spare ; 

Well-situate, and in good repair. 

Atso, the furniture ; 33 sighs, 
Hopes, fears, oaths, prayers, and some few—lies, 
Odes, sonnets, elegies, and songs, 

With all, that to the above belongs. 

Axso,—what some might have been glad 
Though in a separate lot to have had,— 

A good rich soil of hopeful nature, 

Six measured acres (feet) of stature. 

Ligewise, another lot—an heap 
Of tattered modesty, quite cheap. 

This with the rest would have been sold ; 
Put that by several we werc told, 

If put up with the heart, th> price 

Of that it much might prejudice. 

Note well ; the estate, if managed ably, 
May be improved considerably. 

Love is our money, to be paid 

Whenever entry shail be made ; 

And therefore have we fixed the day 

For entering, in the month of May. 

But if the buyer of the above, 

Can on the spot pay ready love, 
Hereby the owner makes profession, 
She instantly shall have posscssion, 
The highest bidder be the buyer. 

You may know further of tur cRrER. 
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[From 8 recent British ete, gee ‘© The Clubs of 
BANKING—THE BANK OF KIL- 
_— LARNEY. 


“To speak of the Banking system in 
Ireland during the late war, and, indeed, 
at the present day,” said an Irish gentle- 
man, one evening at Brooke’s, “is as bad 
as talking of a fire toa man who has been 
burned out, and fost all his property in the 
flames. Tosuch an extent was this spe- 
cies of robbery carried, at one time, that 
provincial or country notes were issued for 
sums so low as three-pence ; whilst those 
for six shillings were actually accounted 
high.” 

Leather gentleman having cxpressed 
amazement at this state of things, the first 
speaker gave the following instance of the 
truth of his assertion :— 

“In the town of Killarney,” said he, 
“ was one of these banks, the proprietor of 
which was a kind of Saddler, whose whole 
stock in-that.trade was not worth forty 

billings ; but which forty shillings, if even 

>» much, was the entire amount of his cap- 

al in the banking concern. 

“I once accompnnied a large party of 
English ladies and gentlemen to that en- 

hanting spot ; where, having amused our- 
“weelves fur afew days, we were on the point 


mg! rewuruing to Dublin, when one of the 
MEparty roe otlceted teat te had in his pos- 


session a handful of the saddler’s paper. 
Accordingly we ai set out, by way of 
sport, to have them exchanged, one prin- 
WB cipal object being to see and converse with 
the proprietor of such a bank. — 
m “Having entered the shop, which barely 
sufficed to admit the whole company, we 
found the banking saddler hard at work, 
making a straddle. One of the geutlemen 
thus addressed him :— 

“ Good morning to you, sir: I presume 
youvare the gentleman of the house.” 

“ At your sarvice, ladies and gentlemen,” 
returned the saddler. 

“It is nere, Iunderstand, that the bank 
iskept ©” continued my friend. 

“You are just right, Sir,” replied the 
mechanic ; “this is the Killarney Bank, 
for want of a better.” - 

My friend then said—“ We are on the 
eve of quitting your town ; and as we 
have some few of your notes, which will 
be of no manner of use to us elsewhere, 
Til thank you for cash for them.” 

The banker replied, “Cash! plase your 
honor, what is that? is it any ching in the 
leather line—I have a beautiful saddle here 
asever was put across a horse ; good and 
cheap upon my say so. How much of my 
notes have you, Sir, if you plase ?” 

This question required some time for an 
ey cnswer, calculation being necessery ; at 

length my friend counted them out as fol- 
lows :— 

£. 


i-%) 


Woman -_ QO: 


ga Three notes for 3d. each 

_ ~ 4 4d. each : 
wo do. 6 1-24. h, half 
thi cac a 


; en 
gam Three do. - for 81-24. each, three- 
fourths of a thirteen 
Two do. for 9d. each 
do. for 1s. 1d. orone thirteen 0 
Is, 6d 0 


One do. for3s. 3d.orthree thirteens0 


Une do. or three and nine pence 
_ half-penny,or three thirteens and a 
half 0.3 91-2 


£0 15 9 
_° There, Sir,” said he, “ are no less than 
sixteen of your promises to pry, for the 
amazingly large sum of fifteen shillings and 
bine pence, sterling movey.” 

“ By the powers, then it’s yer honor may 
tay that thing ; for, if sterling means true 
to the back bone, it’s Killarney notes will 

eep out for the year round, without no 
mnanging at all at all.” 

“Nodouht, no doubt,” said our spokes- 
man;“but we are upon the eve of de- 
parture, and shall require change on our 
journey.” 

“ You will require that same thing, sure 
*ough—but, I vow to my God, I’ve no 
more silvur money in the place nor these 

eur tinpinnies and a few harpurs, as isu’t 

perth yer Lordship’s notice.” 
eaven, Sir !” returned the gen- 
“ bow is it possible that you carry 

anit banking business on so slender a 

“oO” 
eer,” 
ae 


mm 
to 


by the hokey ! aisy enough, m 
Teplied the bankers « the Bon | 
delighted to have my beautiful notes ; 
is very little other money stirring 
parts, and they buy their potatis 
-milk with them ; and may be a 
P and pig or two, now and then ; and 
® the notes pass on from one to the other 
wy comfortably.” 
4 you are continually liable to have 
sent in upon you for their value,” ob- 
one of the company. 








BOSTON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1828. 


“ That’s true enough, yer wurciip !) whose only defect appeared to be that no- | forwarde te make some remarks to the 
whenever any of the farmers wants a horse body could ride him: and we believe that | audience, on the effvets of the gas, when 


collar, or a straddle, or other harness, they | Alexander himsclf would have found no the fellow ran behind him, 
brings me a han:lfal of the paper ; and it’s ' means of taming this Bucephalus. After |the shoulders, and, 


myself niver refuses to 


ive them a guud 
article in exchange.” , . —— 


“ Do you mean tosay, then,” continued | endeavor to conquer the vicious spirit of 


the gentleman, “that your notes are never 
required to be cashed °” 

“ Cashed !” echoed the banker; is it 
changed ye mane ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the querist. 

“ it’s that same is a great expense to me! 
The craturs bring me back the notes when 
they get ould and ragged, and it’s myself 
never yet refused to change them for 
beautiful new ones fresh from Dublin city ; 
and I puts my name to them to make them 
go the faster.” 

Here the whole party, finding it im- 


possible to restrain their mirth, set up a! 


loud shout of laughter; upon which the 
banker thus continued— 


“"s Upon my say so, I’m right glad to find 


so worchipful a company enjoy their mer- 
riment ; bur it’s myself knows well the 
power o’money it costs to get them en- 
graved 6o beautiful, and to get them print- 
ed on such nice thick paper—aye, 500 ata 
tine.” 

“Do you mean to say, then (said the 
first gentieman), that the holders of your 
notes never demand the lawful money of 
the country in exchange for them ?” 

“ Sure, yer Lordship, isn’t the notes 
themselves lawful enough any how ?, But 
is it silver ye mane !” 

* Certainly,” returned the querist. 

“ Oh, by the powers !” replied the Bank- 
er, “the people here-abouts wouldn’t in- 
sult me by axing the question : if they did 
may be the Bank would stop payment ; and 
then there would be no money at all at all. 
No, they would be sorry todo any such 
thing ; they give the notes to one another, 
when they’re tired o’keeping thein,or when 
on want to buy anything. I get more 
boddher, axing your Honour’s pardon, in 
changing the notes for the gentry as comes 
to see. the Lakes, than from all the rest 
o’my paper put together. The big devil 
fly away with the Lakes of Killarney! say 

“ Then, I presume, Sir,” said the gentle- 
man, holding out the notes, “ we have no 
occasion to waste more time in endeaver- 
ing to obtain payment for this parcel of 
paper of yours ?” 

“* | should be sorry, most noble,” return- 
ed the Banker, “to waste any more of your 
Lordship’s time or of those sweet beauti- 
ful ladies and gentlemen ; but, I have an 
iligant bridle here, as isn’t to be matched 
in Yoorup, Aishy, Afrikey, or ’Merikey : 
its lowest price is 15s. 6 1-2d.—we'll say 
15s. 6d. to yer Lordship. If ye’ll be plased 
to accept of it, there will be two-peuce half- 
penny or a threepenny note coming to yer 
Lordship ; and that will close the business 
at once.” 

“Really, Sir,” said the gentleman laugh- 
ing, “ I have no occasion for the bridle ; it 
would only be an incumbrance to me.” 

“ May I have the bouldness, then, to ax 
when your Lordship will lave town?” ia- 
quired the barker. 

“Our carriages are at the door of the 
Inn,” replied the gentleman, and we only 
wait for the adjustment of this affair with 
your bank.” 

“ How unfortunate !” exclaimed the 
banker, scratching his head ; “ but, as 
naether saddle nor bridle lie in yer Lord- 
ship’s way, if ye could but just delay yer 
journey till the Cork mail comes in, I ex- 
pect, by the coach, a thirty shilling Bank of 
Trelander ; and then we'll settle the busi- 
ness in a jiffy, though upon my deed and 
deed, and double deed! you have no occa- 
sion to bein the least dread or uneasiness 
about the notes; because, d’ye see as how, 
there is not a banker from this to Dublin, 
ay, orto Galway, that would not be proud 
to take Jack Ryan’s paper. 

“That ie not so very certain, my good 
fellow,” returned one of the gentlemen ; 
“the people on the road know us to be 
strangers, and they will require payment 
in the legal coin of the realm.” 

“ Pray, Sir,” said the banker, eagerly, 
“does your honour mane to take the road to 
Mill-street ? because, as how, you must go 
that way any how, there being no other. 
Oh! then, it isthere Mr. Cotter will be 
glad to see so fine a company at his ali- 
gant hotel; and juyful will he be to enter- 
tain you with the best, both for man anid 
horse, for the notes of the Killarney Bank.” 

It being in vain to think of any ex- 
change of this non-circulating medium, the 
English gentleman not attaching the same 
importance to it as the banker, the party 
wished him a good morning, and took their 
leave ; laughing heartily atthe adventure. 

It is an ill wind, however, which blows 
no body good; when the party arrived at 
the Inn door, they found the carriages sur- 
rounded by nearly two hundred unfortunate 
medicants ; amongst whom the gentlemen 
let fly their notes, in order to have a pas- 
sage cleared; and took their departure 
whilst the miserable creatures were scram- 
bling for the alms.” - 





Tae Waisrerers. In an elegant annual 
publication, called the Literary Souvenir, 
a tale-has been published, founded on the 
extraordinary faculty which some persons 
have in Ireland of instantly taming the 
wildest horses,by the very simple ceremony 
of apparently whispering in their ear. We 
shall not do the author the injustice to 
quote one word of his story, which well 
deserves to be read in its original place and 
form, and will only observe, that it was 
this interesting little tale which called to 
our mind what we are about to relate. This 
faculty of whispering is not at allconfined to 
Ireland, but is common in various forms 
to a great many other countrics. Every 
one has heard of the Lapiander’s babit of 
whispering in the ear of his rein-deer ; and 
in various parts of Britanny, several of 
these whisperers are to be met with whose 
success is invariable. They are there 
called Sorciers, and generally exercise the 
trade of tarriers, curing horses of a variety 
of diseases in a manner truly extraordi- 
nary. One time, being at the little village 
of Becherel, we had an opportunity of see- 
ing the skill of the Sorcier put to the proof. 
Our worthy host, Monsieur de G—, had 


shortly before purchased a beautiful horse, | 


| having spent a whole morning together 
with our host ard his groom, in the vain 


j the animal, our friend, Monsieur de G—, 

shrugged up his shoulders, with the usual 
; gesture of a Frenchman when be is forced 

to have recourse to some unpleasant ex- 
| pedient. “Tln’y a pas de remede,” said 
i he, “the horse must be sent to the Sor- 
| ejer ;” and, accordingly, he gave orders to 
i his garcon d’ecurie to take it down the next 
| morning to the village at which the afore- 
; said Sorcier abode. This occasioned in- 
| quiries, the answers to which soon deter- 
mined us not to allow the taming of the 
shrqw to take place without our presence, 
and on the first expression of a wish to be 
on the spot at the time, our friend, whose 
hospitable kindness and desire to give us 
all kinds of information and pleasure dur- 
ing our visit to his house we Bhall not easily 
forget, instantly arranged a party for the 
next morning, in order to let us see the ef- 
fect of the Sorcier’s power in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards shoot over the 
ground in our returntothe manoir. About 
six in the morning we eet oui, on horse- 
back, for the dwelling of the Sorcier, with 
a grog leading the horse in question, 
who remained quict enough as lung as no 
one attempted to mount him.. However, 
after riding about six miles, as we came 
near the place of our destination, M. de 
G—resolved to seg whether the distance 
might not, in some degree, have quelled the 
spirit of the animal, and, giving his own 
horse to the groom, he mounted the other, 
who let him fix himself very peaceably in 
the saddle, but the moment our friend at- 
tempted to urge him forward every mus- 
cle in his body seemed to become animated 
with rage. He reared, he plunged, he 


his rider from his back. M.deG 


but this the animal would not suffer either 
—rearing more tremendously than before, 
and showing a strong inclination to throw 
himself over on his master. Just at this 
moment, a short, sturdy little man, attract- 
ed by the noise, came forth froin the black- 
sinith’s shop, towards which we had been 
apparently «directing our steps, and, ap- 
proaching the spot, looked on for a mo- 
ment asa spectator, merely exclaiming, le 
coquin! At length, the groom, impatient 
of his apparent apathy, cried out, “ Mais 
souffle donc, Francois. [1 va tomber je 
te dis.” “Does monsieur wish it ?” de- 
manded the Sorcier, for such he swas. 
“ Nom de Dieu !” cried the groom ; “Sil 
le veut?” As soon ashe had pronounced 
these words, the Sorcier watched his op- 
portunity, and threw his arms round the 
horse’s neck, who, not accustomed to such 
embraces, reared more violently than 
fore, raising the little man off the ground 
with him. But he kept his hold, not at all 
embarrassed, and contrived, even in that 
awkward situation, to fix his mouth upon 
the orifice of the animal’s ear. What he 
did, we know not. No one can suppose 
that the mere breathing in the animal’s ear 
could have any effect ; but his hands were 
occupied holding tightly round his neck, 
and the only thing we could observe was 
that firm pressure of the mouth upon its 
ear. However, ina moment, the animal 
became less active, stood still, shivered a 
little, as with cold, and from that moment. 
his spirit was gone.—([New Literary Gaz.) 


Marriace Ccstom. A very singular 
custom exists in the country of the Manges, 
department of the Maine and Loire, and 
also in the commune of Jallais, three or 
four leagues from Labendee. Tie day af- 
tera wedding, in the mornitig, they take 
the best cart in the ferm, and put to it all 
the exenthey can find. All the company 
who attended the wedding then go into a 
field-of young cabbages ; they then walk 
carefully over the ground, to discover the 
finest plant ; and when this is found, one 
of the company opens a trench at a dis- 
tance, and hy degrees approaches the 
plant, but slowly, and with the appearance 
of great labor. When the earth round it 
is sufficiently cleared, each man tries, with 
pretended efforts of strength, to pull up 
the cabbage, but in vain. They are at 
length compelled to apply to the bride- 
groom, who after a great deal of trouble, 
succeeds im the attempt. During all this 
time, “ quips, and cranks and wanton 
gibes,” come like bail from all quarters,and 
inextinguishable laughter shakes “ heav- 
en’s concave wile.” Rut this is not all; 
the cabbage must be lifted from the ground, 
carried to the cart, and placed in it ; and 
thisis not effected without the assistance 
of levers, and the same appearance of 
trouble as if they were conveying a hun- 
dred thousand pounds weight. They keep 
calling out to the oxen all along the road, 
as ifthey had todrag a weight three times 
abovetheir strength. Arrived at the farm, 
the same difficulties are experienced in 
taking the cabbage out of the cart and car- 
rying it into the house, when it is deliver- 
ed up to the women to form an ingredient 
of the soup ; and this operation they per- 
form with as much bustle and apparent 
fatigue as possible. 


Curtous Exaisition. At the Stockport 
Theatre, on the evening of the 10th ult. 
Mr. Garthwaite, whose benefit it was, au- 
nounced an exhibition of what is termed 
the “ laughing gas.” Mr. Eltcn under- 
took to deliver a short lecture on the sub- 
ject, and to administer it to three or four 
men, who volunteerd their services from 
the frontof the house. The lecture was 


excellence, but the first experiment failed. 
The next candidate for submitting to this 
(in general pleasing) experiment, inhaled a 
sufficient quantity of gas to produce,—not 
a laughing sensation, but a fighting one. 
He remained iv a state of stupor on his 
chair for some seconds, staring wildly 
around him, and then attacked the lecturer, 
with the ferocity of a mad bull. Mr. E. 
got out of the way, and he then, sans cere- 
monie, attacked a!l the persons who were 
standing atthe wings. The lecturer, sup- 
posing himself in security, then stepped 





eaught him by 
with Herculean 
| Strength, pitched him over the orchestra, 
into the front of the pit. The audience, 
who Were much alarmed on the instant, on 
perceiving Mr. Elton return to the stage 
unhurt, burst into an immoderate roar of 
laughter, and Mr. Elton concluded, with 
great goo? humeur, by observing, “ Thus 
ends our faughing gas, gentlemen, which 
had nearly: proved a most serious joke for 
me. 


Taisy Rzsunaection Men. ~ Ou Friday 
evening, between seven aud eight o'clock, 
the attention of some persons, passing 
through Bride-street, Dublin, was atiract- 
ed by @ curious trio, who appeared to be 
in & state .f intoxication, and whose mean- 
dcrings theesigh the. streag differed most 
in:-terialty from thie stfaigtt-forward course 
Which all well-disposed persops ought to 
pursue in promenading the public streets. 
On looking closely nt the parties, it was 
found that the persons to the right ane left 
of the trio were well dressed, active, and 
sober; but their companion was neither 
more nor less than the dead body of an old 
woman, clad in a man’s black coat, with a 
warm worsted comfortable round the neck, 
A terrible scene of nose-breaking, bone- 
bruising, rib-smashing, and clothes-tear- 
ing, immediately ensued : the old woman, 
of course, not taking any part in the affray, 
and the three bodies, dead and alive as they 
were, were found in Kevin-street, in the 
twinkling of an eye. The dead body has 
been replaced in its mother earth, and the 
live ones, who are surgical students, have 
been eid to bail. 


_Hexs anv Actuors. An author among 
his works, and especially a poet among his 
poems, is like a hen inthe midst of her 





kicked, and left no means untried to shake | dear to him. 


delivered with a very superior degree of 


chickens, He sees nothing in the world so 
He ¢arries them with him 


wag | Wherever he govs’; lives, but to scrape 
a good horseman, and kept his seat; but! 
he soon found thut his situation was not a | Ue ear of every one. Nature has implaut- 
pleasant one, and attempted to dismount ;! 


praise for them ; and cluks about them in 


ed, itt his breast, astrong instinctive fond- 
ness for his productions. He sees beauties 
in inem, which no other can discover ; is 
blind to faultsand failings which every one 
secs; and is most vigorous and vicious in 
the defence of his bruod—legiess and wing- 
less though they may he. He flies in the 
face oF tne critics, if they attempt to assail 
them, as the hen, whose body has heen 
emacinted and her temper acidulated by a 
long period of incubation, sallies forth a- 


gainst the: mage, that appreaches her 
nest. ? 





[From the New-York Courier.} 

ANCILINT BALLADS. 
QUEEN DIDO. 2 
We have always deemed it an unpardon- 
able sin in Virgii, thathe Jets the “ pious 
Aueas” off a0 early from the punishment 
whi ia.sins-so richly merited. ‘Tnere is 
neitler poetical or unpoetical justice in it. 
Having escaped the death which threaten- 
ed him a:nidst the flaming walls of fiium, 
the melancholy wanderer roums to Carth- 
age, and isreeeived with generous hospital- 
ity by its gemle queen. Being favored by 
nature with the Congressional talent of 
making speeches, he tells a long and dole- 
ful story of perils, sufferings and disasters. 
He tslks himself into the lady’s good gra- 
ces—makes love to .ber—wins her affec- 
tions—and then, like a graceless coxcomb 
as he is, deserts her ; because fursooth, he 
must fulfil his fate. The true-hearted Di- 
do commits suicide,aud the “pious Aiueas” 
sails merrily to Latiam, triumphs over 
Turnus, (a five teliow worth a dozen 
fBueasus) and founds a mighty empire. 
We should have been quite as well pleased 
with Virgil. had he made his hero less of a 
scamp. The author vf this delightful old 
Ballad, deals sterner justice to his hero. 
It is some satisfaction to the reader, that 
‘Eneas meets with his deserts in English, 
“4 he dves not in Lutin. The Ballad opens 
taus 


When Troy towne had, for ten yeeres ‘ past,’ 
Withstood the Greekes in manfull wise, 
Then did their foes increase so fast, 
That to resist none could suffice : 
Wast lye those walls that were soe good, 
And corne now grows where Troy towne stoode. 


What charming simplicity and concise- 
ness! The lastlineis a kistory in itself, 
and almost equal to the exquisite words of 
Byron— 

“ The flocks are grazing on the mound, 
Of him who felt the Dardan’s arrow.” 


The ballad goes on to statethe wander- 
ings of ASneas over the waste of waters, 
his joyful approach to Carthage—his gen- 
erous reception—and the sumptuous feast 
with which he wasentertained. After be- 
ing refreshed with food and wine, be is re- 
quested to tell the story :— 


And then anon this comelye knight, 

With words demure, as he cold well, 

Ot his unhappy ten yeares ‘ fight,’ 

Soe true a tale began to tell, 
With words soe sweete, and sighs so deepe, 
That oft he made them all to weepe. 
And then a thousand sighes he fet, _ 
And every sigh brought teares amaine ; 

That where he sate the place was wett, _ 

As though he had scene those warrs againe : 
So that the queence, with ruth therefore, 
Said, Worthy prince, enough, no more. 

And then the darksome night drew on, 

And twinkling starres the skye bespred ; 

When he his dolefull tale had done, 

And every one was layd in bedd : 
Where they fall sweetly tooke their rest, 
Save only Dido's boyling brest. , 

It may be heresy, but we think the last 
two lines far more expressive of the agita- 
tion of Dido, than Virgil. “At regina 
gravi jamdudum saucia cura,” &c. The 
long and unrefreshing night is passed by 
the love-sick queen in moaning, and when 
the red morning appears— 

& 


* -_ 


Then tidings came to her anon, 
That all the Trojan ships were gone. 


And then the queene with bloody knife 


* * _ 





Did arme her hart as hard as stone, 

| Yet, something loth to loose her life, 

| in woefull wise she made her mone ; 

| And, rowling on her carefull bed, 

| With sighes and sobbs, these words she sayd : 


O wretched Dido queene ! quoth shee, 
| I see thy end approacheth neara 5 
For hee is fled away from thee, 
Whora thou didst love and hold so deare : 


What is he gone, and pas: ? 

O hart, prepare theectl toapee . 
Thee reason says, thou shouldst forbeare, 
And stay thy hand fom bloudy stroke ; 

Yet fancy bids thee not to fear, 
Which fetter’d thee in Cupid’s yoke. 


Come death, quoth » resolve my smart !— 
And with those words she peerced her hart. 


the tears of her sister and subjects bedew 
her memory. ASneas, meanwhile, is far 


was probably the least of nis troubles, 
when we consider the contents. Had he 
suspected them, he would not have taken 
the letter * outof the oftice”’—(we presume 
there were P. O's in those daya, knowing 
nothing to the contrary)—and it would 
bave appeared in the “ list of letters re- 
maining,” &e. duly, addressed “ Mr. Tros 
ZEneas.” Bus let the epictle speak for 
ete 


sen = te FO ee ee ge 


fe eat atlases eae te sie 
n Grecya, where he stayd long space, 
Whereas his sister in ov, 
Writ to him to his vile disgrace ; 
In speeches bitter to his mind 
Shee told him plaine he was unkind. 


False-harted wretch, quoth shee, thou art ; 
And traitorouslye thou hast betraid 
Unto thy lure a gentle hart, 
Which unto thee much welcome made ; 
My sister deare, and Carthage’s joy, 
Whose folly bred her deer annoy. 


Yett onher death-bed when she lay, 
She prayed for thy prospceritye, 
Beseeching god, that every day 
Might breed thy great felicitye : 
Thus by thy meanes f lost a friend ; 
Heavens send thee such untimely end. 


This isatolerably severe dressing, and 
Eneas feels somewhat troubled in con- 
seience. Scarcely has he recovered from 
the effects of the letter, when Dido's ghoat 
makes its eourtesy, and lectures him in fine 
style. 


neas, qué.h this ghastly 
My whole delight when I did live, 
Thee of ail men I loved most ; 
My fancy and my heart did give ; 
For entertainment I thee gave, 
Unthankefully thou didst me grave. 


‘host, 


Therefore prepare thy flitting soule 
To wander with me in the aire : 
Where deadlye grief shall make it howle, 
Because of me thou_tookst no care : 
Delay not tine, thy gla%e is run, 
Thy date is past, thy life is done. 


He is terrib)y frightened, and falls upon 
his knees to beg pardon and a respite. He 
entreats Dido not to frown so awfully, and 
not to be in too much of a hurry. to take 
him to the shades. 


But, woe is mine ! all is in vaine, 
And bootless is my dismal erye ; 
Time will not be recalled againe, 
Nor thou surecase before | dye. 
O lett melive, and make amends 
To some of thy most dearest friends. 
Avery pretty proposition truly, as if 
making amends to Dido's relations would 
satisfy her injured spirit, and wash away 
the wemory-of his roguery. But she is 
Not to be appeased, anid after a good deal 
of whining, the heartless coxcomb submits 
to hia fate, becanee he cannot avoid it ;— 
vohetter reason could be assigned. The 
ballad concludes with his punishment, with 
which we are particularly pleased. 


But seeing thou obdurate art, 
And wilt no pittye on me show, 
Because from thee I did depart, ° 
And left unpaid what I did owe : 
I must content myself to take 
What lott to me thou wilt partake. 


And thus, axone_ being in a trance, 
A multitude of uglye feinds 
About this woffull prince did dance ; 
He had no helpe of any friends : 
His body then they tooke away, 
And no man knew his dying day. 





EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS. 
[Berkshire American.} 

The notion of exclusive rights is very 
widely extended, and embraces, in 4 great- 
er or less degree, all trades and professions. 
We pass by the exclusive right of the Cal- 
vinists and Mabrometans to a seat in Para- 
dise, and of “ Brittannia” to “ rule the 
waves,” and come directly to natters of a 
more tangible and familiar nature. 
The Doctor imagines he has an exclu- 
sive right to all the patients in his neigh- 
borhood—and more especially if he has 
been for some time without a competitor. 
Hence, if a youug physician ventures to 
come within what he considers his appro- 
priate circle, he is ready to knock bim 
down with Lis pestle, or blow hita through 
with a chargeof drastic pills. 

Nothing is more amusing, to a third per- 
son, than to observe the flutter into which 
an old dealer in potions is thrown, when 
some young M. D. crosses his track. He 
considers the whole population, within the 
circumference of his ride, as bis peculiar 
property—subject to his sole disposal ina 
medical way—to puke and purge, to blister 
and clyster, to bleed and to sweat,to evacu- 
ate and stimulate, to raise and depress, to 
mar and to mend, until death shail break 
his lancet and close his accounts. With 
these notions of exclusive right, bis best 
endeavors are exerted for its preservation. 
His young rival isto be opposed vi et ar- 
mis, secretly and openly, individually and 
protessionally. His employers ure alxo to be 
wrought upon ; and wo to the wight, who, 
being in debt to the old physician, shall al- 
low his name to be placed on the books of 
the new one. Old accounts must furth- 
with be footed up, and ina most laconic 
dun, the renegade is “respectfully” 


allegiance to his old piysictan. 


hedges of the old. 


spite of death, kept soul and body togeth- 
er. . 
ants of this town without my skill ? 





A costly funeral honors her remains, and | Opposition is apt to ma 


away inone of the Grecian isles=but he fire, 
soon receives 8 letter, the postage of which | 


Eat 





| an M.D. to the tail of his name, and a roll 
| OF sheepskin in his peckety the heads of the 
; People are turned topsy turry. -But, ‘fore 
gad! Titlet them kaow old Galen Saddle- 
bags is a man of some consequence yet.” 

Lawyers, itis true, whatever they may 
be in theory, are not in practice so great 
sticklers for exclusive rights as physicians. 
Ippos @ the wheels of 

| litigation run more glib, inatead of retard- 
ing them; and two attornies can kindle a 
where one would find it difficult to 
raise asmoke. Ilence, the men of law, in 
spite of their jealousies, unite most corfial- 
ly in opposition, (as an Irishman would 
say) and pull different ways to their mu- 
tual advantage, whenever an unlucky 
pigeon_is to be plucked. 
. Clergymen, having their support secured 
by salary, perhaps think less of exclusive 
rights than either of the other learned pro- 
fagsions, at least ao fae as rds thie 


ideas of exclusive rights are rather eee- 
tarian than individual, and are for exclud- 
ing the sheep as well as the shepherds of 
other flocks. 

The notion of exclusive rights very gen- 
erally pervades-those who exercise the 
mechanic aris. The shoemaker imagines 
he has the sole right to regulate all the 
feet in the neighborhood, of man, woman, 
and child ; to cramp all manner of toes, 
and create as many corns as he pleases— 
and the kindest wish hé can bestow on hie 
rival, is, that his thread may come to am 
end, that he may lose his all and swale 
low his last. The barber lays claim to all 
the rough chins within sight of the spiral 
stripes of his pole; and foul fall the man 
who trusts his throat to a rival tonsor, 
should it ever again come beneath the 
razor of his rightfulowner. If we werea 
Shaver, we would not trust our throat to @ 
neighboring smoother of chins, for all the 
razors in Peter Pindar’s shop. ‘The black - 
sinith nails his exclusive right to atl the 
hoofs within two miles of the sound of his 
anvil; and is ready to Jay the axe to the 
pretensions of every son of Vulcan who 
shall dare intrude within the circle of his 
imaginary rights. The carpenter considera 
a rival chip a great bore, and is never bet- 
ter pleased than when he finds him fairly 
on his beam ends. 


The lover, too, though having no part or 
lot cither in trade or profession, is a won- 
derful advocate for the doctrine of exchn- 
sive rights. He fancies he has the sole“ 
right to be made miserable by the airs of 
sunie light-headed and hard-hearted vo- 
quette, who thinks as favorably of twenty 
other of her fullowers, as she does of him. 
But wo to the gentleman who dares dispute 
the palm of misery with our exclusive 
lover. He Jocks upon the frowns and 
slights of the fair one as his particular 
property; and if they happen to light on 
any oue of bis hated rivals, pale envy and 
yellow jealousy seize upon tibem, and if the 
pistol cannot honorably rid him of his 
rival, it must do its thorough work on 
himself. , 

All other persons are fond of dividing 
their miseries and sharing them with their 
neighbors. But with the lover, the ald, 
and generally truey maxim, that “ misery 


‘loves company,” is reversed, and he pines 


away, hugging hiv misery to lis bosom 
and to the last gasp adheres to the notion, 
of his exclusive right to be most ridicw-* 
lously miserable. 

The notion of exclusive righis, besides 
its other remarkable effects, hus even in- 
vaded the freedom of the press; and the 
important personage, who has published 
a country newspaper some twenty or 
thirty years, more of less imagines the 
whole county to be his exclusive propert 
—to be furnished with pews from h 
leaden fount; to advertise and be advere 
tised ; to be informed, deformed, and mis- 
informed ; and finally to be submissively 
led by the nose, and have all their senti- 
timents ofmen and measures digested for 
them in the politcal stomach of the editor. 
With these exclusive notions in the con- 
ductor of an old newspaper establishment, 
the man who ventures to set up a new ofe 
within the vast cireum-round-about of hie 
i:aaginary domains, is considered as a vile 
usurper—to be opposed with type and 
quill ; to be black-balled in the most ap- 
proved style ; and, if possible, to be driven 
away by the sweep of the devil's tail. Full 
of these exclusive ideas, the old estab- 
lished news-vender rejoices st alland sev- 
eral of the severe rubs and difficulties that 
sometimes await ap infant newspaper 
establishment ; and should it fail through 
Want of patronage from the public, or 
want of ready money in the proprietor, the 
veteran quill-driver exultingly exclaime 
“ Ah, I told you so! It is my business to 
give light to the people of this here 
county ; and whoever undertakes to cross 
my path, must soouer or later meet the 
fate of al! opposers.” 

Now we protest wholly against this doc- 
trine of exclusive rights. Jt is selfish, 
inean, and arietocratical ; and only worthy 
ot'a weak, prejudiced, and narrow mind. 
Who gave one man a right more than 
another to exercise his calling in a par- 
ticular place? It is-as absurd as it is 
mean to pretend that priority in point of 
time conters this exclusive right. Eve 
man bas the privilege to locate himse 
wherever he may choose, and use all hon- 





| 


re- | buginess. 
minded that itis hazardous to throw off | wo, and he fail for want of encourage- 
If the | ment, it is his misfortugse—and those who 
rebel now begin to perceive hig error, and | ascribe his undertaking to sinister motives, 
show some positive sigus of returning al- | only show tse narrowness of their own 
legiance, “ well and good” ; if wot, a writ | miuds, and the lurking depravity of their 
succeeds the dun, an execution follows the | own hearts. Time was, when every un- 
writ, and the unlucky debtor is feelingly | dertaking was in its infancy ; and those, 
convinced that he has no right to place one | whose business has advanced, and gained 
foot on the premises of the new practition- | strength by time and perseverance, should 
er, while the other is entangled in the | recoliect the difficulties with which possi- 


orable means to sdvence himself in “his 
If there be not room enough for 


i bly they had to contend in the outset, bat 


“ An ungrateful dog !” says the veteran from which they are now heppily freed, 
pill-pedier, “to desert me after all I ave | and instead of using their efforts to em- 
done for him! For thirty years past I bave | barrass,siould extend the hand of sympathy” 
mended up his shattered frame, and i to their younger brethren. 


| If a town or 


, district he overstocked with men of an 


Where would have been the imhabit-| given profession, the evil will ultimately 
J correct itself, aud requires not the hard 
have, as it were, given tien breath aw: be- | hand of seifieh opposition, nor the exercise 
ing; and now as scones & young scape- | of the aristoerstical doctrine of EXCLU- 
grace from the University comes along with | SIVE RIGHTS. 
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Mississiprt Raver. The last Western Month- 
ty Review contains a very interes‘ing account of 
this river, which is there given as an average sain- 
ple of a work now in press at Cincinnati, entitled a 
** Geography and History of the Mississippi Valley.” 
We presume it to be trom the pen of Mr. Flint, the 
editor of the Review ; be has travelled considerably 
in the western country, and is probably as well, or 
better qualified to describe it than any other man in 
the country. We have made copious extracts from 
the sample. 

The Mississippi River is, in some respects, the 
poblect river in the world,—draininz, as we have 
remarked, a larger valley, aud ir:izating a more 
fertile regioa, and having, “ree y,a longer course, 
than any other stream. Contrary to the general 
analogy of very Sarge tivers, it bends from norih to 
south, and traverses no inconsideraile section of tie 
pieke. It commeners in many branches, that rise, 

r the most part, ia wild rice lakes; but it traverses 
wo great: disianc:, beiore_it has become a broad 
stream. Sometiines in its beginnings, it moves, a 
wide expanse of waters, with a current scarcely 

ptible, along a marshy bed. At others, its 
are szen darting over a white sand, in waters 
alnost a3 transparent as air. At other times, it is 
compressed to a narrow and rapid current between 
ancient and hoary lime stone bluff:. Tlaving ac- 
quired in a length of course, foliowing its meanders 
of three hundred miles, a width of half a mile, and 
having formed its distinctive character, it precip?- 
tates waters down the fall: of St. Anthony. 
P it glides, alternately through beautiful 
meadows, and deep forests, swelling in its advanc- 
ing march with the tribute of an hundred streams. 
In its progress it receives a tributary, which of it- 
self has a course of more than a thousand leagues. 
Thence it rolls its accumulated, turbid, and apes 
ing mass of waters, through continued forests, only 
broken here and there by the axe, in lonely grand- 
eur to the sca, 

With the common propensity of travellers to ex- 
aggcrate, thé falls of §. Anthony,until very recent- 
ly, have heen much overrated. Instead of the ex- 
travazant estimates of the first French: writers, or 
the fiti of fifty fect assigned to them by more mod- 
ern authorities, the real fail of the Mississippi here 
i3 between sixicen and seventeen feet of perpen- 
dicular descent. Though it has not the slightest 
claim to compare with that of Niagara in grandeur, 
it furnishes animpiessive and beautiful spectacle 
im the lonetiness of the descrt. The adjoining 
scencry is of the nost striking and romantic charac- 
ter; an as the traveller listens to the solemn roar 
of the. fall, as it sinks into feeble echoes in the for- 
ests, a thrilling story is told him of the love a:ti des- 
pair of a young Dacota Intian woman, who, go? i 
ed by jealouzy towards her husband, who had tak- 
en another wife, placed her young children in a 
canoe, and chauniing the remembrances of love 
and broxén vows, precipitated herself and her in- 
fants down the falls. ndians are always roman- 
cers, if not poets. Their traditions say, that these 
ili-fated being:, together with their canoe, so per- 
ished, that no trace of them was seen. But they 

“suppose, that her spirit wanders still near this spot, 
znd that she is seen on sunny mornings, carrying 
her babes in the accustomed manner bound to her 

m, and still mourning the inconstancy of her 


usband. 

“Above the falls, the river has a width of five or 
six hundred yards. Immediately below, it con- 
tracts to a width of two hundred yards ; and_ there 
isa strong rapid for a considerable distance below. 
Ninety miles below the falls it receives Rapid and 
St. Croix rivers ; the former from the west, and 
+e latter from the east. The St. Croix is reported 
to have a boatable course of two hundred miles, 
and rises in lakes not far from the waters of lake 


By go 
little below rey need degrees from the west, 
comes in the mighty Missouri, which, 4" both 
fonger, and carrying more water than the Missis- 
sissipp!, and imparting its character to the united 
stream below, some have thought, ought to have 
given its name to the river from the junction. 
en thirty-six and thirty-seven degrees on 
the east side, comes in the magnificent Ohio, called 
by the French, ‘ La Belle Riviere.’ It is by far 
~ the largest eastern tributary of the Mississippi. At 
the junction, and for an hundred miles above, it is 
as wide, as the parent stream. From this junction, 
it is obvious, very long course of the Ten- 
nessee, that river running into the Ohio in a direc- 
tion apparently parallel and opposite to the Missis- 
sipps, that we can not expect to find any very im- 
portant tributaries to the latter river, fur a consider- 
= distance below the mouth of Ghio, on that 
@ 


Thirty miles below, and betwetn thirty-four and 
thirty-three degrees, comes in the Arkansas,—next 
to the Missouri, the largest tributary from the west. 
It enters by a mouth five hundred yards wide. Its 
waters, when the river is fu!l, are of a dark flame 

3 and its course, including its meanders, is 
ee ly computed at two thousand five hundred 


miles. 

‘Eighty miles below Natchez, and a little above 
thirty-one Seqpont ane the west side, enters Red riv- 
er, which, al — not generally <9 wide, as the 
Arkansas, probably, has as long a course, car- 
rics as much water. Immediate!y below thisriver, 
the Mississippi carries its greate:f volume of water. 
Even above river, in high floods, water es- 
capes from the Mibssissi pi on the west side, in a 
great many places, which never returns ; but not 
® quantity to carry off as much as Red river brings 
in. Al and a halfbclow Red river, on the 

same side, is seen the first important bayou, or ef: 

* that begins to diminish, and convey to the gulf 

of Mexico by its own separate channel, the sur- 

plus waters of the Mississippi. It is the Atchafala- 
_ ya, which, he ond question, was the ancient bed, 

y Which Red river made its way to the gulf, with- 

out mingling its waters with the Mississippi. In 

high waters, it is now supposed to take off as much 
as'Red ny ie aaees in. 
enty leagues below, on the east side, comesin 

Bayou Sarah, the on!y stream of any importance, 
that enters below the outlet of Atchafalaya. Thence 
the efiluxes receive ali the waters, that rise near 
the Missis-ippi, and are continually diminishing its 
volume of waters. The next efflux, below Atcha- 
falaya, is Bayou Manshac, or Ibberville,—an outlet 
from the east bank, a little below Baton Rouge, 
through which, in high waters, passes off a con- 
siderable mass, through laxes Maurepas, Ponchar- 
train and Borgne, to the gulf of Mexico. 

At no great distance below, on the west side, is 
another considerable efflux, Bayou Plaquemine ; 
and at some distance below Bayou La Fouche, a 
still more considerable outlet. Thence to New 
Orleans, the banks of the river are unbroken, ex- 
cept by crevices, Below that city, there is no out- 
let of any iinportance, between it and the four 
ae. y which the Mississippi enters the gulf of 


It runs but’ little distance from its souree, as we 
have remarked, before it” becomes a iderable 
siveam. Below the fallsofSt. Antheny, it broad- 
eas to half'a mile in width ; and is a clear, placid 
and noble stream, with wide and fertile bottoms, 
for ah distance. A few miles below the river 
Des Moines, is a long er of nine miles, which, 
i0r a considerable part of the summer, i3 a great 
impediment to the navigation. Below these rapids, 
the river assumes its medial width and character, 
from that point to the entrance of the Missouri. Jt 
is a still more beautiful river, than the Ohio, some- 
what gentler in its current, a third wider, with 
road and clean sandbars, except in the time of 
waters, whenthey are corered. At every 
ce, there are islands, sometimes a num- 
ber of them lel, and broadening the stream to 
agreat width. These islands are many of them 
I and have in the summer season an aspect of 
beauty, as they swell gently from the clear stream, 
vigor and grandeur of vegetation, which contri- 
butes much to the magnificence of the river. The 
rs, in the proper season, are the resort of in- 
numerable swans, geese and water fowls. i is, in 
general, a full mile in width from bank to bank. 
or aconsiderable distance above the mouth of the 
Missouri, it has more than that width. Altogether, 
ithas, from its alternate bluffs and praizies, the 
calmness and transparency of its waters, the size 
and beauty of its trees, an aspect of amenity and 
magnificence, which we have not seen belonging 
in the sac degree to any other stream. 
Where it receives the Missouri, itis a mile and 
a half wide. é Missouri itself enters with a 
mouth not more than halt a mile wide. The urit- 
ed streain below ; has, thence to the mouth of the 
Ohio, a medial width of little more than three 
quartersof a mile. This mizhty tributary seems 
rather to diminish, thaa increase its width; but it 
perconGhly aigers its depth, its ynass of waters, an:, 
want 5 to Secor te —— ges its charac- 
r. is no r gentle, id stream, with 
smooth shores and clean sand ; buthas a furi- 
us and boiling current, a tu and dangerous 
suassof sweeping waters, jagged and dila 
skores. and, wherever its waters have rec > de- 


* 


posites cf mud. Jt remains a sublime object of 
contemplation, The noble forest still rises along 
its banks. But its character of calm magnificence, 
that sodelighted the cye abave, is seen no more. 

From the falls of St. Antheny, its medial current | 
is, probably, less than two médes an hour, to the 
mouth of the Mizsouri ; and from one point to the 
other, except at the rapids of the Des Moines, there | 
is four feet water in the channel, at the lowest stag- | 
es, Below the Missouri, from frequent descents in | 
boats, which floated at the will of the current, we | 
estimate its rapidity considerably higher, than has | 
been commonly done. We consider its medial rate | 
of advance at Jeast four miles an hour. The bosom 
of the river is covered with prodigious boils, or 
swells, that rise with a whirling current, andacon- 
vex surface, two or three rods in diameter, and no 
inconsiderable noise, veering a boat perceptibly 
from its track. In its course, accidental cireum- 
stances shift the impetus of its current, and propel 
it upon the point of an island, bend, or sandbar. ‘In 
these instaneos, it tears up the i-lands, removes the 
sandbara, and sweeps away the tender, alluvial soil 
of the bends, with all their trees, and deposites the 
apoils in another place, At the season of high wa- 
ters, nothing is more familiar to the people on t 
viver, than the deep crash ofa land-slip, in whiet 
larger or smailer masses of the soil on the banks, 
with all the trees, are plunged into the stream. 
The circumstances, that change the aspect and cur- 
rent of the river, are denominated, in the vocabula- 
ry of the watermen, chutes, races, chains, sawyers, 
P anters, points of islands, wreck heaps and cypress 

ends. The divinity, most frequently inv: ed by 
boatinen, seems to have imparted his name oftener 
than any other, to the dangerous places along the 
river. ne * Devil’s’ race paths, tea table, oven, 
&e. are places of MMcult or hazardous navigation, 
that frequently occur. They are serious impedi- 
ments to the navigation of this noble sfteam. Such 
is its character from Missouri to the Balize ; a wiid, 
furious, whirling river,—never navigated safely, 
except with great caution. On the immense wreck 
heaps, where masses of logs, like considerable hills, 
are piled together, the numerous wrecks of boats, 
lying on their sides and summits, sufficiently attest 
the character of the river, and remain standing me- 
mentos to caution. Boats propelled by steam pow- 
er, which can be changed in a moment, to reverse 
the impulse and direction of the boat, are exactly 
calculated to obviate the dangers of this river. 

No person, who descends this river for the first 
time, receives adequate ideas of its grandeur, and 
the amount of water which it carries. If it be in 
the spring, when the river below the mouth of 
O'iio is generally over its banks, although the sheet 
of water, that is making its way to the gulf, is, per- 
haps, thirty miles wide, yet finding its way ago 
deep forests and swamps, that conceal all from the 
eyes no expanse of water is seen, but the widih, 
that is curved out between the outline of woods on 
either bank ; and it seldom exceeds, and oftener 
falls short of a mile. But whenhe sees,in descend- 
ing from the falls of St. Anthony, that it swallows 
up one river after another, with mouths, as wide os 
itself, without affecting it: width at all; when he 
sees it receiving in succession the mighty Missouri, 

e broad Ohio, St. Francis, White, Arkansas, and 
Red rivers, all of them of great depth, length and 
volume of water; when sees mighty river 
absorbing them all, and retaining a volume, appar- 
ently un she begins to estimate aightly 
the increasing depths of current, that must roll on 
in its deep channel to the sea. Carried out of the 
Balize, and sailing with a good breeze for hours, he 
sees nothing on either side, but the white and tur- 
bid waters of the Mississippi, long after he is out of 
sight of lond. 

‘ouching the features of the onmneg through 
which it passes, from_ its source to the falls of St. 
Anthony, it moves alternately wg wild rice 
lakes and swamps, by lime stone bluffs and craggy 
hills; occasionally through deep pine forests, and 
beautiful prairies; and the tenants on its borders 
are elk, buffalos, bears and deer, aad the savages 
that pursue them. In this distance, there és. not a 
civilized inhabitant on its shores, if we except the 
establishments of Indian traders, and a garriscn of 
the United States. Buffalos are seldom secn be- 
low thee falls. Its alluvions become wide, fertile, 
and for the most part, heavily timbered. Like the 
Ohio, its bottoms and bluffs generally alternate. Its 
broad and placid current is often embarrassed with 
islands, which are generally rich alluvial lands, 
often containing from five hundred to a thousand 
acres, and abounding with wiki turkeys and other 
sinall gaze. _ For one hundred miles above the 
mouth of the Missouri, it would be difficult for us 
to convey an idea of the beauty of the prairics 
skirting this noble river. They impress the eye 
a perfect level ; and are in summer covered with a 
luxuriant growth of grass and flowers, without a 
tree or abush. A journey,which we made through 
them, along the Mississippi, from bayou Sniacarta 
to the Illinois, in the month of August, can never 
be forgotten by us. We often made our way with 
cifficulty on horseback through grass and flowers. 
as high asthe head. At other times, we traversed 
hundreds of acres ofa clean, short fre, of the 
character and appearance of the handsomest mead- 
ows, intended ior the scythe. When this deep 

rairie skirted the river onone side, a heavy tim- 
Pered bottom bounded it on the other. Generally, 
from the slizshtest elevation on either side, the 
sweep of the bluffs, corresponding to the curves of 
the river, were secn in the distance, mixing with 
the blue of the sky. 

Above the mouth of the Missouri, to the rapids of 
Des Moines, the medial width of the bottom valley, 
in which the river rolls, measured from bluff to 
bluff, is not far from six miles. Below the mouth 
of the Missouri, to that of the Ohio, it is not far from 
eight miles, Thelast stone bluffs of the Mississippi 
are seen, in descending, about thirty miles above 
the mouth of the Ohio. Below these, commences 
on the Mississippi, as is seen on the Ohio for some 
distance above its mouth, the aspect of a timbered 
bottom on either side, boundless to the-vision. Be- 
low the mouth of the Ohio, the alluvion broadens 
from thirty to fifty miles in width ; still expanding 
to the Balize, where it is, probably, three times 
that width. We expres: these widths in terms of | 
doubt, because three-fifths of the alluvion, below 
the mouth of the Ohio, are cither dead swamp of 
cypress forest, or stagnent lakes, or creeping bayous 
or impenetrable cane brakes, great part of it inun- 
dated ; perhaps traversed in a straight direction 
from bluff to bluff, searcely once ina year, and nev- 
er explored, except in cases of urgent necessity. 
The bluffs, too, ave winding, swelling in one direc- 
tun, and indented in another,and at least as serpen- 
tine, as the course of the river. 

Between the mouth of Ohio and St. Louis, on the 
west side of the river, the bluffs are generally near 
it, seldom dis*iging fiom it more than two miles. 
They are, for the most part, perpendicular mass¢s 
of lime stone ; sometimes shooting up into towers 
and pinnacles, presenting, as Mr. Jeflerson well ob- 
served, at a distance, the aspect of the batilements 
and towers of an ancient city. Sometimes the riv- 
er sweeps the bases of these perpendicular bluffs, 
as happens at the Cornice rocks, and at the cliffs 
above St. Genevieve. They rise here, between 
two and ed hundred feet above the “0 = os 
river. re are giany imposing spectacles is 

the westei? of the Mississippi, in 
this distance. We may mention amonz them that 
cigantic mass of rocks, forming a singular island in 
the river, called the * Grand ‘Tower ;’ and the shot 
towers at Herculaneum. $ 

On the eastern side in this distance, the bluffs di- 
verge to a considerable diztance from the river, and 
bound the American bottom, Jeaving an alluvia! 
belt, divided into nearly equal divisions of timbered 
lands, and smooth prairies. This belt has a medial 
width of six miles, and is noted for the uncommon 
fertility of the soil. The bluffs mark the bounda 
between this belt and the hills. They are ashi 
and as perpendicular, as the bluffs on the opposite 
side of the river; and, although generally at the 
distance of five or six miles from its present chan- 
nel, they bear the same tracesof attrition by the wa- 
ters, and the same stripes, marking the rising and 
falling of the river, which are seen.on the opposite 
side. These seem to be impressive indications,that 
the Mississippi once swept their bases. 

The Mississippi may be considered, as constantly 
bearing beneath its watersa tribute of the finest 
and most fertile vegetable soil, collected from an 
hundred shores, hills and mountains, and trans- 
planted from distances of a thousand leagues. We 
can have little doubt, that this river once found its 
estuary not far below the present mouth of the 
Ohio. It was, probably, then thirty miles broad 
and grew wider quite to the gulf. The alluvial 
country below, must then have been an arm of the 
sea. The different bluffs on its eastern shore, the 
Chickasaw bluffs, Natchez, and the ether hills, 
whose bases the river now washes, were capes,that 

rojected into this estuary. The banks of the river 
are evidently gaining in height above the inunda- 
tion. The deposites ofearth, sand and slime, are 
not as equal in their layers, as we might su : 
but might, pertyaps, be assumed, as deponting 
twelfth of an inch in the anauat in ion. 

Assoon as the descending mats of waters has 
swept over the banka, being comparatively destitute 
of current, and impeded, moreover, by trees and 
bushes, it begins to deposite a sediment of that mud 


the rapidity and agitation of the descending current. | come up and declare their beliefin the same old sot 





and sand, which were only held in suspansion by 
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It must be obvious, that the sand and the coarser 
portion of the mixture of earth will subside first ; 
and that near the banksof the tiver will be the 
most copious deposition, We find, in fact, the soi! 
contiguous to the rivers most sandy. It becomes 
finer aml more clayey, as we recede farther from 
the bank, until near the bluffs ; and at the farthest 
distances from the river, the impalpable mixture 
gradually subsides, forming a very suff, black soil, 
called ‘terre graisse,’ and having a fecling, when 
wet, like lard or grease. Circumstances, such 2s 
eddies, and other impediments, resulting from the 
constant changes of the banks, may Cause this earth 
in particular positions, to be depo-ited near the riv- 
er. Where the banks have fallen in, and discover- 
ed the under strata of the soil, we often see layers 
ot this earth directly on the shore. But the natural 
order of deposition is, first, the sand; next, the 
marl; and last of all, this impalpable clay, which 
would of course be longest held suspended. 

This order of deposition accounts, too, for another 
civeumstance appertaining to the banks of this river, 
and all its lower tributaries, that do now, or didi 
formerly, overflow their banks. It always creates 
surprise at first view, to remark, that all these riv- 
ers have alluvions, that are highest directly on the 
banks, and slope back, like a natural glacis, towards 
the bluff. There are a thousand points, between 
the mouth of Ohio and New Orleans, where, at the 
bichest inundation, there is a narrow strip of land 
ahove the overflow ; and it is directly on the bank. 
But the land slopes back, and subsides under the 
overflow ; and is, perhaps, twenty feet under water 
at the bluffs. This deceptive appearafice has in- 
duced a common opinion, that this river, its tributa- 
ries and bayous, in theirlowcr coursea, run through 
their valleys on an elevated ridge, and occupy the 
highest part of their bottoms. ‘The greater compar- 
ative elevation on the banks notwithstanding, we 
have not the slightest doubt, that the path of the 
rivers is, is fact, the deepest part of their basin, and 
that the bed of the river is uniformly lower, than 
the lowest point of a!luvion at the base of the bluff’. 





Ortuoroxy. Weare obliged to a correspon- 
dent for the following sketch of the debate on an 
important question in our state legi-lature. It is 
believed that the class of chiistians called Calvin- 
ists, have been making extraordinary exertions in 
our state, within a year past to gain converts to 
their creed. They are not much better off for their 
labor, unless they have been in general more suc- 
cessful than in the two instances which have lately 
come to our notice. The attempt in the legislature 
we perceive, wasa failure, and the conversion of 
an individual from Unitarianism to Calvinisia, wiil 
turn out an abortion; we apprehend the gentle- 
man’s being born againdepended in a considerable 
degree upon bis success in the printing Lusiness. 

Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. A debate was 
held inthe House on the twentieth instant, of great 
interest tothe community. A petition was before 
the legislature to incorporate areligious socicty with 
power to hoki funds by a board of trustees, the in- 
come of which was intended to be applied for the 
support ofa pious Orthodox clergyman, Snd no oth- 
er; when the society chove to settle a minister of 
any other cenominaiion, the property was to revert 
to the heirs. . 

Upon this subject there was great excitement, 
and more power was shown in the debate, than on 
any bill yet introduced. We can on!y give a sketch 
of a part of the debate, but it will be sufficient to 
show the sentiments entertained by both sides. 

Mr. Peabody said, that this was a bill, not intend- 
ed to give equal privileges to all, but to hold out in- 
ducements to perpetuate a sect, by the incorpora- 
tion of trustees. He said we should pause on this 
momentous question ; for, if we granted this act, 
we should, x. be bound to grant all similar acts, 
which might be requested ; even to confirming the 
supremacy ofthe Pope, or to perpetu a society 
of Unitartans. Besides, it would be auseless cause 
of disputes. None could deeide upon Orthodoxy. 
What Dr. Stewart would call Trinitarianism, at the 
South would be called rank heresy ; and a devia- 
tion of opinion would cause the heirs to claim the 
reversion. The act could not secure the object. If 
a hundred years ago, an act had been granted to 
trustees to hold property, for the sole purpose of 
promotiag the views of alchemists, the endeavor to 

hange stone and metalsinto gold,that money would 


ad fave been annulled by ts own Yatlity.. whe wes 
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opposed to any measures of coercion, or interest. 
Let eve in | take his religion from the Bible, 
with periect freedom. Let the House grant all fa- 
cilities to societies, but not any peculiar confirma- 
tion to sects. Let us incorporate societies, but not 
tie up property. 

Mr. Sedgwick was in favor of an act to incorpo- 
rate the society with funds. Could see no difler- 
ence between this and other acts of incorporation. 
There was no illiberality at risk, nor fundamental 
opinions ; an Orthodox congregational church _dif- 
fered only in mode of church government. If we 
were asked to incorporate a Catholic church it 
would be proper. Every manhas a right to dispose 
of his property as he chooses, Id be allow- 
ed to apply his funds according to his knowledge,for 
in these matters every man must be suffered to do 
ashe pleases; he can found a om went at 
Harvard Colle Re to support Newton’s system of 
the tides ; an: the subject was not within the scope 
of legislative interference. He thought the House 
obliged to grant the act. 

Mr. Beal, thought that he and all other men had 
a perfect right to pay their property to support what 
sect they pleased, and any abuse growing out of it, 
could not fall upon the legislature; and if they 
have aright to dispose of it in life, they have a 
right to leave it in what manner they please at 
death. ~ Hesaid the House should be consistent,and 
the society should be allowed to have an act for any 
purposes not injurious to the public peace. It is 
not pretended that Tiinitarianiam is a pubtioinjury, 
and he thought if people were disposed to give their 
property for its support, they ought to be encour- 
ager, 

Mr. Hilliard rose up amidst great coughing, so 
that we lost some of his first sentenecs. Fle was 
very much surprised at the excitement manifested 
by the members on this occasion, as there was no 
cause for any excitement. He thought this precise- 
Wy such a case as the House had betore them every 

ay. He regrettcd the unusual excitement by 
which some members had endeavored to obscure 
this question, and the undue importance attribu- 
ted to its effects. The House had betore them no 
new Case. An act of incorporation had been granted 
to.the inhabitants of Boxford, with precisely the 
same-conditions, a fund was there established to 
pepetest the Trinitarian sect in that place, and 
he cold not find that any evil resulted from it. He 
said, that gentlemen wanted religion free, s0 did he; 
ond he could not see that this infringed religious 
liberty. Andover Institution was establishedon the 
same principles ; that Institution, said he, is an or- 
namentto our country, it has thrown more light 
over the world and has contributed more to pro- 
mote correct Theological knowledge ; it has issued 
more learned Divines than any Institution in our 
country, execpt the ancient one at Cambridge ; 
and he could see no injurious effects from the pria- 
ciples of its establishment. Every attempt had 
been made to obscure this act in a mist of excite- 
ment, and prevent its success. But he could ap- 
prehend 9 injury from intolerance—it was idle to 
talk about it—gentlemen talked about oppression— 
no such thing existed. There was, and it was 
proper there shouia be, a line between the great 
religious parties, for every man had a right to be- 
lieve in and support any opinions he saw fit with 
none to molest or make afraid. He would be the 
last man to prevent any one from giving isis proper- 
ty as he pleased. 

Mr. Saltonstall said that he thought it his dut 
to protest against the granting such an act. He said, 
a great dealof regret had been expressed at the 
excitement of the House, but he could see no ex- 
citement except among those who regretted it. He 
thought the House should pause, before they acted 
on a question of so much moment, involving princi- 
ples that he thought were new and injurious. A 
gentleman (Mr. Hilliard) observed, that there was 
nothing to fear from intolerance oroppression. He 
did not fear intolerance from direc! attempts, there 
was too much good sense in the community to suf- 
fer itself to be Shackled when chains were in sight ; 
but every thing was to be feared from indirect 
measures, like the bill before the House ; from 
some course, that might rise up like acloud, in a 
size not so big as a man’s head, which would dark- 
en and spread, so as to compass and overshadow the 
whole country. He honored every attempt to sup- 
port religion every sect, ne ing to the com- 
mon laws of sup a aving eve rson 
and societ atheemelind. As the guatieanen Mr. 
Hilliard) had seen fit to eulogise Andover Institu- 
tion, he might be allowed to allude to its principles. 
That Institution was founded to perpetuate a par- 
ticular creed, with such decided powers as did not 
admit the suppcaition of religious freedom, or liber- 
ality. Every five yearsthe officers are cbliged to 


of articles ; they cannot,with ali the light and ae 

ing, which they are said to thro ‘ 

change their beliefas toa_ single article, they are 
| obliged todeelare every five years, that they are 
ino wiser, than they were the tive ycars before. 
There was truly a line drawn—one class of Chris- 
tians deny the ‘name to another claiss—conscien- 
tiou-ly, no doubt ; they refuse all a=soctation Ww ith 
them—conscientinusty, no doubt ; they will not * 
low the clergymen of one denomination the right © 
wlministering the rites of the religion—conscten’ 
tiously no doubt ; but the only purpose ol this act 
is to perpetuate that exclusiveness, and it will beits 
necessary influence. 

Gentlemen had suid, that this actwas of the same 


throw over the world, 


cieties ; but they might loox through the records 
ever since our constitution went into operation, and 
they could find but wo similar ones, those were 
relating to Boxford and Gloucester. A poner ie 
hed alluded to the ease at oxford. He said he 
could tell the House about that case : some of us, 
said he, know a little avout that. There was a 
small society at Boxford, which might comfortal ly 
support one preacher, who was orthodox ; but the 
intection of Unitarianism had spread to that place, 
and the society were likely to suffer fron. a change 
in some of its members ; the zealous stirred up and 
bezan to operate at home to stay the plague; but 
failing in their endeavors, they came to a ceaclu- 
sion to bind up the orthodoxy of the place, with a 
permanent fund to support only a Trinitarian 
preacher’ These means were resorted to, because 
they exerted a direct influence on the minds of 
men. All other parishes ave free as air ; a majority 
can settle a minister of what eect they please, and 
change when they please ; but this act is to settle 
a Trinitarian, forever! { would have all de- 
nominations incorporated with equal pritileges, as 
societies ; but th sre is tear for freedom, when these 
acts are to be encouraged ; and Andover Institu- 
tion is to procure the perpetuity of sectarianism, by 
using its wide spreading influence, not on the opin- 
ions of men, but on their interest in the shape of 
three fold trust deeds and funds established for the 
excJusive support of Trinitarianism; and to call up 
thei. efficers to declare their continuance in estab- 
lished creeds. This bill may be introduced from 
good motives, but it would furnish a precedent to a 

rnicious practice. It is designed to perpetuate 
by extraneous means acertain creed, and is op- 
posed to religious freedom ; for this reason I am op- 
posed toit: but I am decidedly in favorof incorpor- 
ating a religious socicty. . 

The socisty was incorporated, but the section of 
the act intended to perpetuate Trinitarianism, was 
rejected. 





Pvsxic Scuoo.s. The school committee have 
made a‘report to the city government, in which,we 
are informed, the Mayor has attempted to defend 
the course he has pursued with regard to the High 
School for Girls; we hope -he will show some 
foundation for an opinion which it is said he has ex- 
pressed, that the experiment was a total failure ; 
we never knew exactly the Mayor’s grounds of op- 
position, and we can conceive of none, except that 
it was not a plan of his own. The report is to be 
printed for the use of the citizens, and we shall take 
the first opportunity after its appearance to give ita 
thorough examination on this point. The same re- 
port also proposes to change entirely the present 
system of instruction in our free schools and to in- 
troduce the same Jfonitorial system which has 
failed with the girls. Whether males have the 
faculty of receiving instruction to any greater de- 
gree than females, or whether our Mayor has start- 
ed the system now for fear some other person 
should propose ii and thereby oblige him to oppose 
it, or whether he has proposed it, having in view a 
report made to the city council in 1825, which states 
that “ if the female school now proposed should be 
successful, the other schools would gradually, and 
very naturally, fall into this system, if found on ex- 
periment to be the best,”--we are unable to say. 
The Mayor in his report, (as we are informed. for 
we have not seen it) undertakes to prove by arith- 
metical calculations that the experiment has failed, 
—argal, the system has been found upon experi- 
ment not to be the best. The same report (in 1825,) 
says, “ the committee are of opinion that any sud- 
den or immediate change in the system of instruc- 
tion at present pursued would be attended with 
many important difficulties.’ The Mayor now 
proposes to introduce the Monitorial system into all 
our schools; if it is done very soon it willbe a 
“ sudden” change, and whenever it is done it must 
be an “ immediate” change from one system to an- 
other. Ejitherthe Mayor had nothing to do with 
that report, (and for the sake of his consistency we 
hope he had not,) or else he now proposes a change 
which he then thought inexpedient ; at all events, 
he now proposes a system of instruction for all the 
schools, which he has all along most obstinately 
opposed, an. which in the report proposing it, he 
says has failed in a siagie school. These inconsist- 
encies may be reconciled in the report,and we shall 
search faithfully for such an explanation ; but this 
proposal to adopt a system he has heretofore oppos- 
ed, looks to us very like maneuvering to regain the 
popularity he has lost. 

P.S. It is also proposed to take all the Ushers 
froin the present grammar schools and place them 
in the primary schools, and at the same time trans- 
fer the lower class in the grammar schools to the 
primary schools ; this will, we are afraid, get our 
Mayor into a scrape with the ladies who now have 
the care of these schools, which will be very un- 
pleasant to his Mayorship ;_ a learned lady, is of all 
things else, the worst to quarrel with, as we have 
lately learned from experience. 





Mr. Coorer. Accounts from all parts of the 
United States lead us to suppose that this gentle- 
man will, on his re-appearance in this country, be 
received as a man that has been injured. Our 
country has long been the asylum and support of 
those against whom the arm of power has been 
raised in foreign lands, and it seems no more than 
fair that we should uphold and support our adopted 
children when put down by the force of a party. 
The voice of the people assembled at Drury Lane 
was as terrible in its sound and in its effects to the 
individual against whom it was raised as is the bull 
of the Pope against an individual in a Catholic 
country ; its effect was to damn him, technically 
speaking, and one is supposed to be little better than 
damned who has drawn down upon himself the 
wrath of the popish father. 

It is our own opinion, and we are happy to be up- 
held in it by many respectable papers in the coun- 
try, that the opposition to Mr. Cooper instead of be- 
ing an “‘ebullition of insulted taste,” was founded 
upon two causes ; first, a contemptible feeling of 
national pride which was wounded when an Amer- 
jean, or an adopted American, assumed as high a 
rank in that country as he held in his own; this 
pride not only reaches actors and literary men, but 
many of our richest citizens, if they had candor 
enough to tell their real feelings, would acknow- 
ledge how sore they have felt when some sprig of 
nobility has brushed by without noticing them. It 
was, it must be confessed, exceedingly indecorous 
in this young country to think of forming an opin- 
ion ef an actor’s merits ; the individuals who were 
foremost in sending Mr. Cooper to insult the cock- 
ney arbiters of taste upon the boards of “ ultimate 
appeal” should themselves be sent cut as victims 
to the enraged critics ; as we are a lover of peace 
and mercy, we hope they will hide themselves be- 
hind Mr. Cooper’s increasing popuiarity, for those 
who are so ready to follow where London leads the 
way wil! most certainly expose them. 

What there is to build this pride upon, we are 
; uninfurmed ; whether the beautiful fog whieh is 
| said to hang over London frcem one year’s end to 
another puts higher and more clevated notions of 





1, | 


kind with all other acts to incorporate religious so- | 


| taste and justice into the idea traps of the citizens, or | 


| whether the same effect is produced by Icoking at 
the venerable mansions with their shery groves of 
oaks (which are almost all cut down, by the way); 
or, perhaps we are wrong in both instances, and it 
is founded upon their beautitul and liberal system 
| of government which lest the mother country the 
| territory now constituting the United: States, the 
handsomest and most valuable slice of her domin- 
ions. We shall not stop to enquire further what 
the English have to be proud of in comparison with 


success of Mr. Cooper, and their papers tarnish 


be by this time heartily ashamed of it. 

Ifthey ave judged out of the 
person can doubt that there was a strony and or- 
g2nized opposition, from some : 
vate letfers attribute the oppo-iiion to the friends 
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in this countiy we have no means of esiablishiig 
this fact but the private Iette®s, aud the probabili- 


could not be founded upon any thing the Londoners 
had against the private life and character of Mr. 


intrigue with an alderman’s Iniy, and he certainly 
never ran away from the London audience alts: 


physical powers so far destroyed when he lett this 
country, that he was ob!iged, to sustain himself in 
his efforts to play, to make constant use of the 
brandy bottic ; that Mr. Kean did one and ail, we 
refer to the newspapers of the last four years ; the 


failure, give the gratifying information that “ the 
proud representative of Shakspeare’s heroes,” was 
recovering from a severe attack of Erysipelas, but 
they were sorry to say that a prominent feature of 
his face was likely to show the effect of the dis- 
ease ; though his nose did sink into his face, its 
powers were not so far gone but that Mr. Cooper's 
attempt smelt unsavory. We cannot think that ifr. 
Macready would take any part in such a foul 
game, for his appearance in every part of this 
country, was atiended with success, and he un- 
doubtedly carried home sufficient evidence of the 
liberality with which Americans reward and en- 
‘courage talent. Mr. M>cready never was a favor- 
ite of ours, though some scenes, as enacted by him, 
will live for years upon the tablet of our memory ; 
he has many and warm friends who would hail his 
re-appearance with pleasure. 

If it will be any gratification tothe liberal and gentle- 
man!y critics of London,we willinform them that the 
crowds which followed Kean and Macready, were 
not attracted by the talents and genius of the gen- 
tlemen named, so much as by the fame which had 
precededthem; every body wished to seethemonce, 
and though they had fiicnds, yet the thin houses 
which Mr. Kean ran away from, and to which Mr. 
Macready played on his second appearance in Bos- 
ton, are evidence that curiosity to see the men 
drew more than their good acting. However, their 
critics will probable get over this by asserting, with 
their usual modesty, that we are a set of ignorant 
boors, without qualifications to judge of their great 
men. Be it so; it would be but fair to return the 
compliment and the message. 

There were still other causes to which Mr. 
Cooper might, in part,owe his failure ; and those are 
his own carelessness and inability; he has lost much 
of his vigor ; passages and parts in which it was 
formerly a pleasure to see and hear him, lose much 


which he recites them ; he had also previous to his 
departure from this country, grown in some mea- 
sure careless, and marred and mangled many good 
things, by adopting something widely different from 
the textof the author; but at periods he would 
brighten up and play Macbeth or Othello, with as 
much spirit as a manin the prime of life.. This 
visit to England will do Mr. Cooper good ; he may 
almost be considered the parent of the dramain 
this country, and he has always been a favorite ; 
every body hadseen him, and by comparison he was 
said to be inferior to some of the stars now shin- 
ing in the other hemisphere, but which have favor- 
ed the blind and ignorant mortals in this part of the 
world with a taste of their quality ; he may be in- 
ferior, but we do not remember a single part which 
Mr. Cooper has been in the habit of performing 
within a few years, in which we had not rather 
sec him with all his “ mannerism,” than any of the 
irregular geniuses, or studied actors, which have 
enlightened us from England. There is at present 
a sort of reaction at work, which will have the ef- 
fect of making Mr. Cooper more popular and more 
successful on his return. We only ask for hima 
fair trial, and if he: is so absolutely bad as is repre- 
sented, then we must of course give him up. 





Scurcicau. We copy the following account of 
an important surgical operation from the Medical 
and Surgical Journal of Tuesday. The operation 
was performed by Dr. Warrcn upon a gentleman 
about sixty years of age, for a formidable tumor in 
the neck. The report says, “Tumor has been 
growing between one and two years. Externally, 
it extends from the lower jaw to the inferior part of 
the neck, on the left side ; and from the trachea 
across the neck, under the mastoid muscle to the 
transverse processes of the cervical vertebra. Is 
of an almost stony hardness atthe upper part. Inv 
form somewhat flattened, as if compressed. On the 
inside of the mouth a tumor fs seen on the left side 
of the fauces, extending half across this ge, 
and rendering the deglutition very difficult.” We 
do not understand the situation of all the parts as 
described in the technical language of the mediéal 
school, and we presume our -readers will not ; stil] 
enough can be understood to satisfy them that it 
was not only a very important operation, but con- 
sidered by the Surgeons of our city a very delicate 
one ; the tumor had grown so large that the physi- 
cians declared their opinion, ‘that as the patient. 
must expire without an operation, if, considering he 
might die in its performance, or soon after, he 
thought it best to have the operation done, it would 
be proper to do it.” The patient under these cir- 
cumstances was anxious to have the operation per- 
formed as soon as possible, and on the 19th October 
last, it was performed in the following manner. 

The neck being shaved and the patient having 
taken sixty drops of jaudanum, half an hour before 
the operation, was placed in a common chair, the 
head inclined to the eee, and an assistant di- 
rected to su it sufficiently to prevent any con- 
traction of the muscles of the neck. 

An incision was made from the ear to the clavicle, 
inclining forwards from the ear towards the larynx 
so as to uncover the middle of the surface of the 
tumor. This part of it was then dissected and 
brought into view, so as to expose the more promi- 
Nent portion, which was separated from the lower 
jaw and the ear above, froin the nx before ; and 
the mastoid muscle was turned back from the upper 
portion of the tumor, care being taken to avoid the 
accessory nerve where it enters the muscle. 

About this period the patient fainted twice in 
succession, but by inclining the head downward, he 
was recovered. 

The next object was to disengog> the tumor at 
its lowest part, and ascertain its relation to the great 
blood-vessels and nerves. In prosecuting this part 
of the operation, it soon appeared that the disease 
extended so low, as to leave a small space between 
| it and the clavicle. While cautiously attempting to 

raise the lower part of the tumor, and ing for 





this country ; if such a feeling operated against the | 
sufficient evidence that it did, we thin\ they must | 
ir own mouths, no | 
miree ; some pri- | 


of Mr. Kean. and some to those of Mr. Macready 5 | 
ties of the case ; ifihere was such an Opposition, it | 
Cooper; he never, to their knowledge, carried onan | 


he was advertised, because there was a thin house; | 
his mental powers were not so debased, or his | 


very papers that bring the accounts of Mr. Cooper's 


of their foree and beauty by the tameness with 


the internal jugular vein, this vessel 
| be pushed forwards by the tutor, and 
its course,and to be covered anter 

layer ofthe tumor, which obscured ite eet 
color, and confused it with the surrou _ 

The deep dissection of the tumor waegnet 
at the superior part of the neck. The saa 
larze arteries fom the exiernal carotid 
ated here, it was necessary to prevent 
thage from these verse!s,by plocing a 
the carotid artery at the lower part of the 
this purpose the sternal attachment of 
muscle was cut. Then by dissecting . 
hyoideus and dividing the omo-hyoirleug, gua 
| thin and wasted, from passing through 


*. 


— 





| the artery was exposed, its sheath ope: 
seeted, and a heature of three threads p 
itand tied. ‘The patient expressed ng 

| the ligature of the artery, nor did he ap 

ed to faint again. 

Passing a Rgature throrch the ty 
dvawn backwards, and thus the dissection 
tinued hich and deep, to the side ef the 
bn duing this, a considerable nerve, ape 
gloese-pharyngeal, was tnayeidably divide 
tumor deing somewhat loovencd, a 
, proceeding ent of it, towards the uppers 
acek, eens to be apart ol the tures: 
, proved to be the par vaguim nerve and a 

artery. The =i extirpation of this bs 
| tumor was iupracticable, except by a 
| Which the patient would not bave sy g 
| trmor was therefore removed in separate pase 
first, the most consuterable mass of it, afieen 
| the other portions, so as to leave a small pas 
| attached to the vessels and nerves; Qi 
| great part broken and detached by the Gags 
performing this part of the operation, ip gs 
ceived tae when the tomes WAS 60 Moved: 
| dvaw the par vagum, (whic necewsarily hee 
ina slight degree) at that moment the 
| sortof spasin or convulsion, ¢ 
| neck into the thorax, and trunk of Qe F 
| Jn the dissection of the upper part 
| the thyroid vein was necessarily cut 
| duced a bleeding which was trot 
lasted. =e was the yee Sralad 
cept at the beginning of the opera 
pt ona a aoe of arterial blood. The 
| brought together to allow such parts, as gj 
disposed, to unite, in order to lessen the @ 
the wonnd. ' 

The first night he had some sleep. 
day, pulse 120—no difliculty in swallo 
ing, nor speaking. Second dey; much te 
Third day ; says he feels comfortable 
ease,—swallows better,—has no difficu 
ing, nor any other alar:zing sy:mptom 
Took half an ounce of sulphate of magn 
was repeated fn the afternoon. 

Fourth cay. Wound dressed—has 
measure healed. Pulse 100. Hasa d 
neurishment, and swallows well. : 

From this time he recovered rapidly, = = 

The tumor on the inside of the throat j 
soon after the operation, and had great 
of sloughing away. But this oppe 
ing, in sixteen days from the first 
actual cautery was applied. A piece off 
so shaped as to reccive and conve ure 
across the mouth to the throat. This 
duced, a globe of iron, half an ioch in 
wiih a handle attached to it, was heated 
carried to the tumor, and pressed forei] 
The substance a ing very hard,a 
hot iron was employed in the same man 

On that day and the next, the patie 
considerably from this operation. By 
day he was as well as before it ; and. 
having separated he left the hospital wi 
and went home into the country. 

From some exposure, he got an infl 
the throat, which for a time had an wu 
aspect ; but from this he has now recovered, 
well enough to resume his common oceupalitl 

The recovery of this patient shows what 
dinary wounds a weak, yet un-irritable c 
can support. Jn this operation, which 
hour, included the faintings, the carotid artes 
tied ; the par vagum nerve and the internal # 
vein dissected, a considerable extent; 
cessory and sublingual nerves exposed ; the 
pharyngeal and the descending branch of th 
ingual, or descendons nosi, cut off; part 
pharynx and trachea uncovered ; the mastoid 
cle dissected for its whole le and divided: 
omo-hyoid, sterno-hyoid, sterno-th 
sected, the first divided : the di; a 
ternal pterygoid and other smali muscles d 
and the transverse processes of cervie 
. bra in part ex le 


« Fellow-citizens—We (in, South C 
preci-oly in the situation of a family who 
ened to, and overheard from their 
conversation of robbers.in the street, and 
ly know that itis our dwelling that is 
scene of their villainous operations. 
course which prudence would dictate to 
ly? Certainly to be prepared with blu 
and to blow out their brains. So must it hi 
the tariff. If the ple of the North atta 
force it upon us, let us in the South not & 
the matter with them, but ‘distinctly tell 
regard them as PIRATES, and as such 
sist them. This is the only way we can 
the PRINCIPLE of the tariff FOREVE! 
more this AMERICAN SYSTEM, asitis@ 
ane int, the a 2 = be regarded aaa 
directed system of ACY upon the 
[Charleston Crisis.] “ 

Here’s a “ blow out.” “ Pirates” fa 
der follows piracy, and hanging follows same 
according to the “second article of the milla 
war;” hanging will be for the benefit of 
ern hemp growers, and therefore is i 
favor of. that part of the tariff which ov 
an increase of the duty on hemp. We seam 
these “ Crisis” gentlemen credit for the | . 
manner in which they intended to om 
for their own products. We are sorry, t@ wn 
the heart, to be obliged to give up the “gil 
of the tariff, forever” but “we are precisely! oe 
situation of a family who have listened to, al @™ 
heard from their windows, the cow uae 
gentlemen in the street, and fortunately kat 
season that the crisis is at hand, and thet @ & 
bodies on which they will commence thet aap” 
operations. The passage of the woollens bil wa 
have been a comfort to us this cold 
our brains are to be blown out 
we give up ; dead meh would want no 0 
covering, though these southern gentlemen 
undoubtedly be happy to furnish cotton 
sheets at a discount, for the sake of 
the manufactures of the South. “ Pirates” 
noon and afternoon, but it is ‘ wondrous st 
this “ well directed sytem” does not work 
“« Pirates”—keep your own side of the 
we'll teazle ye till ye eri to more purpose, a 
more genticmanly language. oe 





‘a 





Orator Exons. The last W 
pers stated that the Representatives ch: bs 
been granted to an individual well-known ® 
city—by name, “ Orator” Emmons, and 
would on a certain time hold forth. Wee 
this distance imagine what effect his eloq 
have at Washington, but if it is similar to 
produced by like exhibitions of the same) 
here, we imagine the representatives and 4 
to say nothing of secretaries and judges wil @& 
pretty figure when they “ throw up their 
night-caps, and utter such adeal of stinking 
at the spirit-stirring eloquence of this street 

We are glad to see that Mr. Eminons is 
well; such modest merit as every one k 
to be possessed of, never goes u s" 
understand he is at Washingtom, under the 
tion of an individua) almost as celebrated 28 
and we wonder that he has not ere this, 
on the bankrupt bill. Tote! the truth, Mn 
mons must be aware that he is capable J @™ 
some members of Congress instruction ia @9 
Tost practised there, and for which he is meee 
brated—we do not mean pop-seiling. 
bad at hand a list of the members, 20 
might be found, who would profit by afew 
from Mr. Emmons; however his eageily © 
enable him tofind out the greatest dusces, ©. 
they do not profit by his acquaintance, proball 











will make money out of theirs. 
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ae preathe it in without feeling its effects. It | with poetical technicalities. 

this circumstance, without doubt, that we | words and phrases in this asin most other branches | 

aceon our forefathers and all the world beside, | of study, of true stamp and approved weight, which 


have lived from Homer’s time down to the | will be a sure passport to favor, at least with those | them down with a3 many bulbous, volumisous, | swell the wealth of the Padres, they become at- | this time depends in agreat measure upon the ex- 


= IDEAS ON POETRY. 
. that is to say, 
the present day, and 


sery pro 
jon of 


| comparisons which we who write so much better, 
yi. Evrror,—I am an insatiable reader of true | ought not to be too modest to profit by. On this point | manufactured from adjectives whenever occasion 


there is no very alarming scarcity at 


ges of common air. Noman can live in modern : present. 


i(nout breathing in modern poetry, and no 
fs in 


that 


‘ 
; 
i 


2. The second requisite is to become familiar 
There are certain 


ntera. As to the Augustan Age, a compari- | readers, who admire the school most popular now. 


na cannot fairly 


be drawn between Ovid, Horace, Such are—pure,gentle,clustering, feathery stealthy, 


Virgil on the one side,and our own illustrious poets , sunny, silvery, stilly, and the rest of this fine fami- 


oa the other. 


We must wait till the latier have ac- | ly, with all their connections among the verbs, 


aired their immortality like the former. We must) nouns, and adverbs. These may be reserved by 


2 


make the conip ' 

en now, however, it 
“n forty poets where Grecce and Rome had one. 
Daring the Augustan Azo of England indeed, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, and others of the old school, published 
ound ydumes of verse, which, to be candid, is quite 


wlerable, considering the barbarism of those times | 


i their own lack of education. But that our poets 
an surpass them all, is logically proved by the fact, 
ey they dy surpass them. In-tead of starting any 
hing new, a3 many did whose names are already 
mentioned, they take up their predecessor’s writ- 


M imings and improve upon them, wiping the dust from 


Pulse 
ia, \ 
n 


4 
' 


xy 


Sree 


we 


ely ap 


4 
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songs, sonnets, plays, and ballads not generally 
J, and brushing them over with new colors, til! 
appear like so many clowns in a gentleman’s 


It follows from what has been said, thai to under- 
sand and write good poetry requires less labor now 
than formerly. Milton spent the last and best por- 
Gono his own life time, besides the youngest and 
best portion of his daughter’s life time, in composing 
Paradise Lost, which nevertheless, sold for only five 

ds; whereas, in these days any body may be a 

t, and any poct m2y collect a volume of his own 
sions at the age of twenty,—fair allowance being 

» for large legible print, ample margins, and 
afficient intervals between the beginning and end 
ofeach piece. Thus a book may be got up which 


rison two thousand years hence. | the poet whenhe begins business—as stock on hand, 
may be safely said that we | to be thrown in at every blank place, and eSpecially 


at the beginning and end of paragraphs, as counters 
to tell by. Like the good old story of “ Grouse in 
the gunroom,” (which a servant in the play swears, 
he could not hear his master tell without laughing, 
because he had laughed at it for twenty years be- 
fore) these words apply equally to all oceasions,and 
suffer the less by repetition, from being repeated so 
much. The followiug sentences will show that the 
practice obtains even among such asare able to 
write with elegant simplicity and exquisite pathos. 
What is human happiness ? 

** Tis to go abroad rejoicing in the joy 

Of beautiful and well-created things ;— 

—To sce a beauty in the stirring leaf— 

It isto linger on the magic face 

Of human beauty ; 

—’Tis tolove 

The cadences of voices that are tuned 

By majesty and purity of thought ; 

To gaze on woman’s beauty as a star 

Whose purity and distance make it fair, 

And in the gush of music to be still, 

And feel that it has purificd the heart.’’ 

3. After all this preparation, novices may possibly 

imagine that ideas are a sort of “ sine gua non.” 





| 


This is by no means the fact, at least to any consid- 
erable degree. According to modern improvements 
a single idea, like a grain of gold, may be hammered 


hall contain as much bodily substance as Paradise out to cover a page, if it be but moderately ductile ; 
it ost, and its matter, without doubt, will justify its and duplicates, moreover, may be kept of the same, 
{ditional paraphanalia. Poctry being thus easy j for insertion two or three times more in the course 


od universal, in fact an accomplishment as neces- , of a decent volume. 


Suppose a story to be requir- 


ry to every person of taste, as oratory was among | ed ; a heroine must be brought up as the first item, 
citizens of ancient Athens, it is evident that po- | and apparalled more or less as the story is to be 
jeal fame must be very equally and fairly divided. ; longer or shorter. Then describe her from head to 
Ja consistency with our republican principles it is foot—every limb and feature, with as much minute- 
ributed in exact proportion to merit; in other ness asa merchant draws up an inventory of his 
pds, to industry. An authors’ writings are esti- | goods. Give her eyes, like other heroines, “ dark, 
od, as a general rule, by avoirdupois weight. | beautiful eyes,” not forgetting the ‘‘lashes” there- 


A., who has published scraps to the amount of an , unto belonging—for the obvious reason that the two 
ce, will be the sixteenth part in public estima- | articles are most commonly found together ; then, 
nof what B. is who has written a pound. Be- | hair, shoulders, hands, bosom, brow, lips, neck, 
ides the manifest equity of this system, it conveni- ; cheek, breath. 1f there be still a deficit, repeat the 
"Baily enables any man who has great expectations ; series, with variations and accompaniments “ wise- 
himself to calculate the year and month when he | ly ranged for show.” Reserving this ‘ unearthly 
all become a second Blackmore, or a second beauty” in your green-room, let a hero step upon 
ordsworth, with as much precision, as a child | the stage, with another “ dark, lofty eye and terri- 
n predict the time of sunrise by aid of an alma- ; ble brow”—(this brow, by the way, is a very poct- 


This being so completely the millenium of poetry 


ical word, and may as well be used four or five 
times in the course of fifty lines.) Now open your 


at it may be bought at any bookstore, of the finest | grecn-room door—{or the heroine 


ity, for little or nothing, it may be matter of 
ize that the reading community should not be- 
cloyed with a superabundance of this dainty 
ture. Our poets. seem to be aware indeed, 

t the mind of desultory man—studious of change 
J pleased with novelty, must be indulged ; for 
nity is of all others, their most striking character- 
ic. ‘It seems to be a chief study with them, to 


$etamorphcs> their styles with the changes of fash- 


n, to write on all imaginable subjects in all possi- 
measures and without measyre. Hence there 
eno Epics written in these days,—nothing pro- 


edor voluminous. It would be a mere waste |_ 


time and genius, (for we have genius without 
tion,or we should not write,) to write any thing 


ger than an odeorasonnet. This ambition of | 
venting something new either in the matter or | 


e manner of their verse, will be better understood 
aninstance. I know a young man of great ex- 


eetations, who has just commenced his poetical ; 


Pal 


with a Dream in blank verse three columns 

g ; 90 true to nature, that you might believe he 

caught his fancies in the very act ; so insinuat- 

that Icould never for the life of me, read so 

h as the first ten lines without snoring. The 

will be glad to Jearn that his friends have in- 

Ruced him to prepare an octavo volume for the 

press, of which the following picces, copied from his 
lable of contents, will constitute a chief part. 


Ode far Muster Day, written by request, and }- 


ung with great applause. 
Anacreontic Serenade. 

Stanzas, in heroic measure, on a Mammoth Calf 
ten at a Cattle Show. 

Allegory,in six cantos. Immortality of the Soul. 
Tragedy, in two acts. Bloody murder of six mi- 
lia men. 
Forty pages of Monologues, Epigrams,and fcros- 


The rear is brought up by 
4in Elegy on the death of my great-grand- 
ther, at the age of one hundred and three. In 

measure of Hudibras. 

It has been already observed,that poetry is nolong- 
the mysterious and secluded goddess, which she 
Ssome centurics azo, imparting inspiration but 

ean age—to the single favorite, some Homer or 
speare, who monopolized her altar. The 
uses have grown more republican. Their favors 
distributed more universally. On the whole, 
werver some ferreting antiquarians may contend 
the claims of ancient genius, one thing is clear— 
dilemma cannot be escaped by any man, who 

M cpen his eyes on the infinity of modern poets, 
the immensity, and eternity of their produc- 
ither we have more genius than our pre- 
tessors, or, what is the same to all intents and 
wtpeses, we have more of that generous, unsuspi- 
nous g064 opinion of ourselves, maliciously called 
mty. Jn fine, as the art under discussion has be- 

Pme, from whatever cause, a part of education, 

both sexes and every age—supereed’ng certain 
: accomplishments of less value, I have 

sat myself well employed in drawing up a 

pstem ot rules for the bencfit of new beginners, 

“mpanying my abstract directions with such 

EPICS a8 Were most readily at hand. For, not- 

astanding the old adage, “ poeta nascitur;” or in 
vo if T understand what Horace meant 
"ve Said, that we are all born poets, and have 
ho ourselves to immortality, by publishing 

, 8 is given us to say ; yet genius itself some- 

ws Petts by instruction, though it seems, in 

later days to succecd marvellously well 


|. Inthe choice of subjects, every one must be 
“ed in some measure by his own taste, remem- 

~_& With our great model of correct judgements, 
» that the more trifling a subject is, the 

se credit that writer deserves, who embellishes 
it. It is politic also to use such sub- 
* have already been well handled by classic 
for their character is established, they will 
Pleasant trains of association, and suggest 


‘¢ Witha bounding footstep, and a brow 

Like light, to meet him. O! how beautiful, 

Her dark eye flashing like a sunlit gem, 

And her luxuriant hair??»—— 
; arms, neck, eye, brow, veins, hands, arms, &c. ad 
| tfizitum. A Hindoo must have ‘ dark features,” 
| and because every one knows that the eye is not a 
feature, she must have, in the next line, “ the 
| Eastern eye with its dark fringe.”” Go on describ- 
| ing by the formula in case first, until at a given 
signal, 
‘* Her beautiful young boy— 
—With his dark hair upon the summer wind 
And the sweet laugh of a delighted child 
Like music on his lips’*»—“‘ comes leaping by 
And flinging a light wreath upon her brow.” 
Allow a paragraph for “the beautiful sun” to rise 
and the pure intensity of noon to steal on, “ Like 
the soft deepening of a northern eye.” | 

By this time 

‘¢ Her eyes are dim, 

But her fine forehead and her calm, still lip 

Are fearfully subdued.’ ; 
Meanwhile the boy’s “ silken hair,” or “ his hair 
in its light, breezy floatings,” must act its part; 
mention—that he is 

‘6 too young, 

Too purely beautifully young to die,?? 
and then his mother may leave him to perish a- 
mong the reeds of a river bank, receding of course, 
** till his dark eye is scarcely visible.” Or it may 
answer the same purpose to remark that his “ face 
was pale but very beautifu!,”—if this has been said 
upon divers occasions, say it again for consistency’s 
sake ; if not, you had better say a good thing late 
than never. 

4. The manner of closing a story may be deduc- 
ed from the preceding examples. There is no law 
against killing heroes and heroines—ithey are the 
author’s private property, and this is at once the 
easiest and the most affecting way of getting them 
off your hands ; therefore, kill them outright, by 
flood or flame, as the case may be, leaving enough 
only to hold a sort of coroner’s inquest, and pro- 
nounce an elegy of a page or two on the spot. 

5. Assome may sagaciously surmise, that a sys- 
tem of rules like mine, will induce a tendency to 
repetitions, let me remind them of an old truism, 
the more of a good thing the better; repetition, 
says Locke,is the foundation of memory ; the oftener 
an idea be used, the greater impression it will make. 
But if writers are scrupulous of offending the laws 
of style in these nice particulars, it is incredible 
how many changes may be rung on a few thoughts 
by making some slight alteration in the expression. 
Suppose for instance, it is thought indispensible to 
particularize the hair in all personal deseriptions. 
An old man must wear “ white locks”—and his son 
will be “fair-haired.” When the series come 
round again, say in twenty lines, the first must be 
‘* white thin hairs,” and the second “silken hair” — 
then,sunny hair, silken curls,clustering curls, clus- 
tering hair, dark tresses, dark locks,—phrases not 
identically the same nor yet contradictory to each 
other. The following passages exemplify in some 
measure the same poetical ingenuity, and the use 
also of minute anatomical descriptions. 

*¢ Her lips were pressed, 
Till the blood left them ; and the wandering veins 
Of her transparent forehead, were swelled out, 
As if her pride would burst them. Her dark eye,”’ &c. 
And now the patriarch— 
——"* His beard 
Te low upon his breast and his high brow, 
—Beneath the swollen vein of agony 
His lip is quivering.” 
Of another it is said, 
‘¢ The veins 
Upon his furehead were distinctly seen, 
And his proud lip was painfully compressed.’’ 
Again, when the daughter unclasped his helm, 
She “ laid her white hand gently on his brow, 
And the large veins fett stiff and hard like corde.”” 

6. The use of adverbs is of sufficient importance 
torequire a particular injunction. It is scarcely 
credible how much the size of a book depends upon 





| this part of speech. We have enough of them in- 


: ee . — 
| the English language, at least they may be easily 
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think myself all the while , new ideas may be gethered from the corners of | them therefore be plentifully used. Besides they | 
fitably occupied. It constitutes as large a | newspapers and magazines, of which it is weli | serve to make style full and stout, and are admira- 
our literary atmosphere, as oxygen | known, 


| bly convenient to be patched upon poetry, where- 
| ever a vacancy occurs in words or in thought. How 
much is lost in quality as well as in quantity, by 
leaving three or four ideas almost in native naked- 
ness, to be handcuffed together by a thread-bare 
verb and a few beggarly nouns, instead of loading 


} 
} 
‘ 


polysylabled qualifications as they can stagger un- 
der! Tf your ideas are at all suspicious in their 
character, they had better remain incog. ; therefore 
surround them and mask them with the aforesaid 
part of speech, for this case made and provided : if 
they ave scanty and rawboned, it is fair they should 
carry weight by way cf compensation. Thus style 
may be crowded into uniform density and bulk. 
What different sentences would be mase of the fol- 
lowing, by” stripping off the adverbs! how much 
would cither be lost or gained ? 
*¢ He clasped 

His hands convulsively, as if in prayer ; 

—Ie rose up calmly and composed the pa! 

About him decent/y, and left him there 

As if,”? &c. 

‘¢ The veins upon his forehead were distinctly seen, 

And his proud lip was painfully compressed. 

He trod less firmly ; and his restless eye 

Glanced forward frequently, as if,?? &e. 

* “* The sky 

Looked perfectly and deeply blue between, 

Like a fixed element, end birds went up 

And sung invisibly, the heavenly air 

Wooed them above the earth eo temptingly.”” 

7. After all that has been said and done, “ finis 
opus coronat ;” that is, “ all’s well that ends well.” 
Whatever be the merit or demerit of the volume 
you have written, whatever be the subject, length, 
or style,—let it be followed up by as many notes as 
you can muster. They will give it an air of re- 
spectability and importance ; they will show that 
you can write prose as well as poctry, and furnish 
a fine opportunity of setting off knowledge of things 
in general. But must there be notes, my reader 
may inquire, whether there be occasion for them 
or not ?. There must be occasion provided before- 
hand in the text—which had better be left gnarled 
and equivocal, where it might be left clear ; this 
will bring your ingenuity into play. At least, let | 
allusions be made here and there—to historical facts | 
and traditions, or to science, on the same principle 
that Cervantes tells us, the writers in his day fwd 
their margins with dates and names never heard of 
elsewhere, by way of authorities, and made long | 
“ annotaciones” at the botioms of poges that they 
might be seen and not read. These men had their 
reward, for undoubtedly they derived more credit 
from what was passed over than from what was 
read. TRISMEGISTUS. 





LETTERS FROM A MARINER. No. IV. 
Srr,—The last extracts from my journal repre- 


| 


! and perhaps twenty Indians, to one of these. 
I read whatever is published | it is the less necessary to enlarge, because many | requires—witness, laughingly, bewilJeringly. Let | 


' 


aed 





The 
Indians are converted in asummary way,and when 
the usual arguments and persuasions fail, the basti- 
nado produces iastantconviction. Soldiers, or rath- 
'er hunters, are sent out, and the natives are 
| brought in at the horse’s tail. They are frequent- 
| ly caught like the wild cattle, that is with the laz, 
| or noose, which is dexterously thrown over them, 
‘ of this Ihave had frequent assurance. Of course 
, they are only slaves ; but while by their labor they 


j 


| tached to them, and acquire habits of industry. 
| They differ considerably trom the tribes of the 
| north, are more indolent, and in appearance more 
| like the Indians that are nearly extinct in New- 
! Engiand,. 
The northern tribes of the North West Coast, 
| live in a state of barbarisin and petty warfare. 
They are hardy and strong, rather above the middle 
size, With small cyes, high cheek bones, and the 
general aspect of a Tartar. They are cunning, de- 
ceittul and vindictive, never forgetting offence 
but in the blood of the offender. They are active 
ia the chase, and with the musket are the best of 
marksmen, The general appearance of some of 
the northern tribes, favors the belief that there is a 
chain in all created animals, and that there is no 
link between the least iatellectual savage, and the 
west inteliigent monkey. Unlike most rude people 
they care little for ornaments, though beads and 


| shells are frequently worn. 


‘The females as an aduxilliary to their natural 
charms, afe skilful in the arts of the toilet. They 
have in perfection the pouting under lip, that has 
been praised by the pocts. In infancy, an incision is 
made therein, and a piece of wood inserted which 
is gradually increased, till the lip becomes so large 
that it fills for support upon the chin. This isbeau- 
ty ! but it fails to please an European of taste, and 
would excite less envy than admiration in New- 
England. 

In the tribes about Columbia River, many of the 
females are handzome, as far as shape and feature 
alone, can constitute beauty. The fashion of dress 
over the whole coast is nearly the same; a 

ianket thrown over the shoulier, and secured by 
a string infront. Somctimes, however, I have 





; seen shoes, stocking?, and a hat, but never upon 
; ohe person. 


I have also seen a chief sporting a 
a military coat ; but then he was without any other 


| garment. 


_ Fcannot, satisfactorily to myself, answer your 
querics concerning a settlement at Columbia River, 
my own views, however, of the policy or necessity 
of a station there, are favorable to the scheme. The 
colonists would find a better climate than they 
would leave, anda soil easy and fertile to a great 
degree. They would find large meadows fit for 
immediate grazing, game in plenty, and fish enough 
to attract a man of Marblehead to that portion of his 
country. I have in Columbia River, bought a most 
delicious salmon, for five leaves of tobacco, large 
enough to feast the whole board of aldermen, when 





sented mecnthe North West Coast of America; 
where, having learnt that a vessel had profita'ity 
sold a cargo to the Russians of Norfolk Sound, | 


thither went we aleo. Our information, was, that | 


sell, and we found on arrival that hunger and thirst 
had been sore in the colony. Governor Rarenoff, 
purchased all our supplics for twelve thousand seal 
skins, worth at Canton twenty thousand dollars. 

We hauled up here for several months, and con-' 
tracted with the governor for a large party of Ko- 
diak Indians, expert in the use of the spear, bow 
and arrow, to hunt the sea-otter on the coast of 
California, meanwhile the canoes for the hunting 
expedition were but slowly constructed, and our 
resources to pass the time agreeably, had their 
limits. 

The governor had anational excuse for his fondness 


| they are most hungry. 


A settlement here would be partly agricultural, 


; and it would concentrate much of the fur trade of 
! the coast and country, 8 iti i 
they were destitute of every thing that we had to | mye. ne ile Rahiiag- mechs 


sail to Car‘on, furs might be sent on short notice. 
The navigation of the river is difficult, because 

the channel changes. But two skilful pil ots, would 

be enough to take up all ships in safety. G. 





DELICACY 
An affectation of nice feeling and sensibility very 
often takes the place of true delicacy ; but is as dis- 
tinct from it, as_grossnese. Where there is any 


quality cannot exist ; and a person who is exhibit- 
ing continual fear of something unscen must have 
an imagination constantly operated on by improper 
associations. There is no attribute of human na- 





for company and acup,and his private tastes coinci:- 
ed wonderfully well with the national character. 
Having his cellars well stored again, he held fre-- 
quent assemblies, at which it was insisted that each 
guest should drink fairly,that is bumper for bumper, 
with the man in office. This point was never 
waived, as an idle ceremcny, but entered so much. 
into the governor’s hospitable feelings that few had 
the independence to refuse obszrvance. Hot 
punch, was the liquid to which we sacrificed con- 
science on the altar of a culpable complaisance ; 
and I know men who there contracted habits of in- 
temperance that have destroyed them. The enter- 
tainments, were also held on board the vessels, and 
there also conviviality encroached upon sobriety. 

This settlement is called Sitka, is placed at the 
bottom of a deep bay with anchorage for any 
ships, and sheltered from the sea by a range of low 
and brokenislands. The country inland, is of bar- 
ren ridges, which are for eight months in the year 
covered with snow. 

When I was there (more than twelve years ago) 
the fort and picketted ground was the principal part 
of the settlement. The fort is ona point of land 
two hundred and fifty feet high projecting into the 
bay, and is an admirable station for defence. There 
was a neat church without the pickets, but the 
most splendid private dwellings, were log-houses 
plaistered with mud. The streets like those of 
Washington, were quagmires, and the filth admits 
of no comparison whatever. The first settlement 
had been made at the distance of a league, but was 
assailed at night by the natives, many of the colon- 
ists murdered, and the dwellings burnt. A rem- 
nant escaped, and defended themselves on this 
point, till the arrival of succours from the western 
settlements. The hostility of the Indians is not ap- 
peased ; when the Russian goes into his field to 
labor, the muskct must be at hand, and even with 
all precaution he is sometimes shot. 

It is only as a hunting station that this settlement 
is of value, and it has yielded immense returns of 
furs, but skins,of late, are less abundant. 

On the night when we made our farewell visit to 
the governor, and the boat’s crews shared the 
Russian hospitality, Mr. L. son of a custom house 
officer in Boston, was struck in the back, by one of 
the sailors, with along sharp knife. It was sup- 
posed that he was killed, but after suffering great 
pain he siowly recovered. The miscreant was 
punished, and not lightly, with stripes, and after- 
wards imprisoned on shore. This among other 
evils,was a consequence of the governor’s bumpers. 

Our canoes were fitty, and the hunters amounted 
to one hundred and four Onalascha and Kodiak Jn- 
dians, and four Russian families. Their food per- 
fumed the ship, and it was composed chiefly of her- 
rings, and whale’s blubber ; though as luxuries, 
they sometimes served out whortleberries preserv- 
ed in trainoil ; and I have known our Russians 
reject adinner of ship’s provisions tor these and 
similar dainties. 

In fourteen days, we anchored at the Island of 


The hunters took to their canoes and crossed over 
to the main, where we followed in the ship. The 
Mission of Saint Gabriel is distant fifieen leagues 
from the coast, but a corporal’s guard is stationed 


These missions are generally twenty or thirty miles 
from each other, and are little else than stations for 
trade. The Padres are kind and hospitable men. 





| ture more enchanting than delicacy. 
{ 


| 


Catalina five leagues from the coast of California. | 


It isa fire 
burning on the altar of feeling, purifying every 
emotion, sending its softening radiance through ev- 
ery sentiment, shrinking sensitively fromthe atmos- 
phere of known corruption, and extinguishing, only 
in the foul gathering of impure thoughts, unhallow- 
ed desires and base affections. It draws its whole 
influence from within and is only affectéd within. 
Contamimation may spread around and assail it, but 
its brightness will continue undiminished, its holy 
influence will be unimpaired, till its own sources 
are corrupted and it grows paler and paler anddics, 
inirresistible gloom. 

There iz not an avenue to vice and immorality 
that is not defended by delicacy until it is extin- 
guished by defilement ; and this instinct of our na- 
ture must be first quelled, before indecency can be 
tolerated or encouraged. 

We fecl, that no person can perceive the perni- 


appear to shock the initiated in wickedness, at a 
time when all their thoughts rise in purity, andcon- 
fidence flows lightly without suspicion. We know, 
that experience and intimacy alone can introduce 
polluted thoughts ; that vileness only can get con- 
firmed in the constitution by toleration ; and that 
many a struggle must be had with the original hor- 
ror, which is implanted in every one’s nature, be- 
fore a single shade canbe thrown upon the sensitive 
fibres of human delicacy. 

Virtue may be taken by surprise, when it is 
guarded only by innocence ; but it turns quickly to 
remorse and sorrow ; and the effect cannot be call- 
ed moral defilement. The depravity which dwells 
in the heart, prompting impure desires, and making 
a part of the system of thought and feeling must be 
slowly introduced by insidious means. 

If the delicacy of nature is of any value ; if it is 
an attribute of heaven implanted tosecure mankind 
from sin; if bright honor is of any worth in man, 
or angel purity in woman; then parents should be 
cautious of exposing their children to the evil that 
Jurks secretly in a thousand shapes, to underinine 
the altar and quench the burning spirit, that sheds 
the light of innocence and pleasure over all the 
streams of thought and affection. We should not 
aliow ourselves, or those within our charge, to as- 
sociate with the loose in conversation, who iaake 
jests upon purity and religion, who scoff at simplic- 
ity and piety ; we should not suffer the existence 
within our sphere of action, of any books or plays, 
that deal out, under whatever qualificationsobscene 
allusions, or indecent inuendoes ; nor should we 
witness any exhibitions, of whatever other qual- 
ities they may be composed, which can give to the 





| rality. It is through these means, that pollution 
| creeps over the soul. The thought, thatshocked at 
| ite first acquaintance, soon becomes an easy and fa- 
' miliar companion, active in introducing the whole 
| family of its kindred, and the whole are ready to 
| take the side of temptation. Cc. 


MAssacuvserts Lecistaturr. We ob- 
| serve that a new major general to the first division 
| of Massachusetts miliGa has been chosen in the 


; person of General Capon. We presume that office | 


| to be less troublesome to the one who fills it than 


on the shore to give immediate notice of arrivals. | any other in the state, and if General C. holds on as | 


long as his predecessor did, it will be lesstrouble to 
| the state than any other ; whether he will or not, 
! depends upon his belief in Craneology. 


The missions have [rom thirty to fifty Spaniard:, 


‘affectation, or unnatural display of any quality, that ; 


cious tendency of a thousand hidden thing:, that | 


| mind a light impression concerning virtue, or mo- | 


SEAT AD BEETS Bs 





The Hampshire and Hampden Canal, and the 
| Connecticut River bills, after having bored the 
| house as long as it would have taken to bore 
| Hoosick mountain, have now passed a step further 
‘than they ever have before. Itis a matter of sur- 
| prise to us that a subject of so much importance to 


| our city as stopping this canal, should receive so | 
| little notice and attention from the public pipers. | 


The city is filled every session with gentlemen in- 
| terested in the projects, who come here to lobby, 
| as they call it, and we apprehend their success at 


traordinary exertions made by both parties, That 
our city will be benefitted by the passage of the 

' river bill in preference tothe other, does not ad- 
mit of a doubt. 

The Warren Bridge biil has been debated in the 
| House duriag the last week, and has passed to be 
| engrossed, the House having previously rejected all 
| the propositions for a compromise of any kind ; the 
| many proposals of the present bridge corporation to 
make a bargain with the state, look very much as 
| if some of the. stories told about the manner in 

which they got their charter extended, were true. 





Concress. We observe nothing in the journals 
of either house cf Congress, except that a proposi- 
tion to ac'journ early in April has been negatived in 
the House, by a large vote. They would probably 
vote for any thing except a reduction in their 
per diem salary. Some editors think this refusal to 
adjourn on a certain day looks favorably for the 
tariff; the members had better sit there ten years 
than pass the billnow before the House for the in- 
crease of the duty on certain articles. 





Boston THEATRE. Mr. Holland has closed 
his engagemeni at this house, and had a full house 
at his benefiton Monday evening last. All his tal- 
ent is in his ventriloqual powers :.as a comie actor 
we consider him rather inferior. In Bob Acres and 
Timcthy (Soldier’s Daugliter) he is not to be com- 
pared to Mr. Andrews. Miss Placide has also 
closed an engagement, in which, though she has 
neverdrawn a great house, she has never played 
to less than the expenses, which cannot be said of 
any other person who has starred this season 3 we 
judge of the amount in the house by the eye only, 
and rate the expenses at the public calculation, for 
We are not in the secrets. On Wednesday evening 
; one professor and two professoresses of the art of 
dancing, pirouetted partly for the amusement of 
the moral inhabitants of the city and partly in con- 
sideration of the enormous salary which it is said 
they receive ; in consequence of the early hour at 
which this paper goes to press it is impossible to 
speak of the performances of Wednesday evening, 
therefore we cannot say whether they kick any 
higher than those lately at the other theatre. Of 
the male we can say that like the 4chilles of old, 
the seat of iife is in the heels. 

Der Freyschutz grows more horrible upon ac- 
quaintance, and Peter Wilkins will be out soon. 





(> Mr. Neal,of the Yankee,may keep his vanity 
and his blackguardism to himself. We shall not 
notice him again, in answer to any thing he says of 
the Galaxy. 


[IF The request of- “ Trismegistus” has been 
complied with. 


SAMasontc Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Union Lodge, Nantucket, Monday. 
Corner Stone, Duxbury, ” 

&t. John’s, Boston, 
aga - a 

t. Mark’s vewbury port 
Tyrian, _ jet E 
Ancient Landmark, Portland, 
Moutgomery, Medway, 
Columbian, Boston, 
Greenfield, 


Fsanklin Chapter, 
sHarviages. 


In this city, Mr. Thomas 8. Gray to Miss Mary N. 
Coas ; Mr. Horatio N. Crane to Miss Mary Ann Homer ; 
Bradford Russell, Esq. of Groton, to Miss Mary Ann 
Nash, of this city ; Mr. Enoch W. Gardner to Miss Orre 
Amadon ; Mr. Benjamin Abbot to Miss Olivia Welsh ; 
Mr. Thomas J. Stodder to Miss Nancy B. Taylor ; Mr. 
Charies S. Powell to Miss Mary Gillpatrick. 

In Quincy, Mr. James L. Homer, Junior Editor of the 
Boston Gazette, to Miss Anne Adans Baxter, of the 
former place. , 

In Salem, Mr. Theodore D. Parker, of Boston, to Miss 
Caroline Parker. 

In Canton, Mr. Zadock Leonard to Miss Caroline Black- 
man. 

In Medway, Mr. James W. Clark to Miss Mary Ann 








Tuesday. 


ab 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
Wednesday. 








rber. 
Jn Mendon, Mr. Jonathan Nelson to Miss Achsa Wood. 
In Worcester, Mr. Charles Wood to Miss 8. Woodward. 
In Westport, Capt. Daniel Tripp to Miss Sylvia Potter. 
. In Newbury, Mr. Charles Emery to Miss Mary E. 
corge. 


rge. 
In Andover, Mr. George Cowles to Miss Elizabeth R. 


jams. 

In Edgartown, Mr. Benjamin B. Norton to Mes Marga- 
ret Tilton. 

In New-London, Winslow Lewis, Jr. M.D. of this city, 
to Miss Emeline Richards. 

tn Portland, Capt. Benjamin Larrabee, jr. to Miss So- 
phronia Goold. > 

Yn Winthrop, Me. Rev. Aaron Sanderson to Miss Cath- 
erine Howard. 

In Hopkinton, N.‘H. Mr. Nathan Sanborn to Miss Emi- 
ly Cressy, both late of Boston. 

In Philadelphia, Lt. J. Montgomery Dale, of the U.S. 
Navy, to Mies Mary Willing. 

In Washington city, John Jaquelin Ambler, Esq. to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. P. P. Barbour, all of Vir- 
ginia. 








Ocaths. 

In this city, Mr. John Willis, organist at tie Rev. Dr. 
Lowell’s Church ; Sally Taylor,aged 44 ; Margaret Fahy, 
aged 19; Mr. Tuomas ifill, aged 33. 

in Cambiidge, the Rev. George Otis, Rector of Christ 
Church in that piace. This gentleman ha: been cut off in 
the dawn of his usefulness. fossessing fine talents, vig- 
orous application: and anarJent devotion t lierary aud 
clerical pursuits, iaucif was expected from his future fa- 
bors. already he had become known as an able Profes- 
sor of the University, and as a zealous and most. disinter- 
ested Vastor. Hus private virtues crowned a8 iney were 
by an active but unobtrusive picty, bad won for him the 
affection, and will long be embalmed iu the recollections 
of his aftlicted relatives. The demh of such 2 man at the 
early age of thirty is « public calamity, and will be deeply 
lamented by that church and community of which he was 
the ornament. 

in Lechmere Point, Mr. Barnard 2crohan, aged 40. 

In Quincy, Mr. Jonas Pierce, aged 55. 

In Salem, Mr. Josiah Jewett, aged 49. 

In Woburn, Francis Kittredge, M. D. aged 46. 

In Scituate, Mrs. Priscilla, wife of Mr. Nathaniel Vinal, 
aged 67. 

.* Amesbury, Mr. William ‘Sawyer, aged 52; Mrs. 
Betsey Foot, aged 36. 

in Wareham, Mr. Gilbert Shaw—suffucated by smoke 
at the “* \V ashington Furnace.”’ 

In Faizhaven, Miss Nancy Akin, aged 4). 

In New-Bedford, Mr. John Earl 
Staples. aged “7 ; Mr. Andrew R. {nthaway, aged 27. 

in Wilbraham, Mrs. Siiza =. Riee, consort of Dr. Jesse 
W. Bice. 

In Stockbridge, Mrs. Martha Stith, aged 95. 

In West =tockbridge, Dr. Piatt B. Tyler, aged 47. 

in Troy, Mass. Mrs. Fhompson, wife of Mr. James T. 
She arose from bed on Wednesday night, rendering sume 
excuse to her husband, repaired to the pond of one of the 
factories, aad committed suicide, by drgwning. We un- 
derstand her miad bad be ea disordered for sometime pre- 
vious. 





| Anna * ue, aged 46. 
In Porsmouih N. H. Capt. Lamos Gee, aged 43 ; Mr. 
| Jonathan Mardea, aged 6%. 
| In Dunstabte, N. 4. Miss Mary F. eldest daughter of 
| Hon. Jesse Bowers, aged > 
In Amberst, N. tf. Mr. David Osgood, aged 72. 

fn Woodstock. Vt. Mrs. Sarah Mayo, aged *9. 

In Kennetunkport, Joseph, sou of Mr. John Bet!, aged 
2 1-2 years—burned to death by his ciothes taking 

In New-York, Capt. John A. §. Clav, 2ged is. 

In Patterson, N. J. Rev. Peter D. rroleigh, Pastor of 
the Reformed Duteh Churcia, at Aquaskononk. 


| cutting his throat, it is believed, ina fit of derange- 


ment. 
In Almond, Penn. Mr. Mark 8. Hinds—he was fittire 
off, and billed 


& ramrod to a loaded gun, when it went 
} bim. 
| In Washington, Emeline, daughter of Mr.Se'auel Lew- 
| is, Jr. aged i=. aS 
At Trinidad, Cuba, Capt. Bobert Stanwood, of brig =a- 
} rah-Maris, of this post, aged about J3—a native of Brans- 
' wick. 





| At ser, on board the-Boston, on her paveage from Posten | 
Lee who em- | - 


} to Matanzas 
i for his 





| BOSTON THEATRE. 


| SECOND NIGHT OF MONS. AND MADAME ACHILLE 
AND MADAMOISELLE RLANSR, 

PRVIIS EVENING, FRIDAY, Fopruary 9, will be 
wated the celebrated Comedy ~ | JOUN BU . 

After which, the celebrated Parisian Dancers, Mons. and 

Madame \caturce and Madamoisctlo Evores, will dance 

& GRAND PAKISTAN PAS DE TROIS, To coactede 

Wiatha favorite AVP TERPIBCE. 


a7 {D preparation, the beautiful Scenie Drama of PE- 
TER WILKINS, or the Firing Istanpers. 


ee 


" i L FEATHERS, &e. 

0. 351, Washington strect, corner of Hayward Place. 
The subscriber would inform bis friends and the 
ublic in general, that he has taken anew lease of the 
Mansion House and othor Buildings of the late De. Hay- 
ward's for ten years; by making great improvemente 
and renting & part, he has his own rent free, which will 
enable him tosel! cheaper than those who pay large rents 
or commissions for selling their gonds. Me has on hand 
a good stock of Live Gagpe Peaghess, which he will 
warrant to be as good as can be found 1a this city, and 
Will set} them for ten per cent. less than the usual price, 
for cash only. He aleo, continues to manufacture fash- 

jonable Cabinet Furnitose, Couches, Sofis, Chaire, &e. 

Feb. 29. uw. T. HUNT, Agent. 


a 





HAT MANUFACTORY FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber offers for sale the cetablishment krewn 
by the style and title of the “ Cumberland Hat Man - 
ufiectory,”? situated on street, Portland. The 
establishment contains a C Dye Ketude, with a Cast 
Iron Wheel, Copper Boiler, Lead Plank Kettle with atx 
Planks, 2 large Cistern for rain water, anf is completely 
| furnished with Blocks and ‘Tools. whole will be 
| sold ata low rate, if applied for soon, anda lease given 
| of the preinises. This being the only Manufactory of 
‘anvimportance in the county offers an excelicnt 
portunity for any one who is acquainted with the . 
ness, and can command a small capital. Applications by 
mail, or in person will receive the attention of 

JESE HABKELL. 
Portland, Feb. 27. 4 


~_- 


] EVLY and Review of ‘(a Letter of a Gentiomas in 

Boston to a Unitarian Clergyman,” &¢. 

BOWLES & DEARBORN, 7), Washington-street, and 
Wal fr GREENE & CO. 13,Court street--wil publicoh on 
SATURDAY, o Reply of a Unitarian Clergyman to the 
“ Letter of a Gentleman of Boston.”’ 

A.so—a Review of @ * Letter from a Gentleman in 
Boston toa Unitarian Clergyman of thatcity.’’ 

Price of each, $7 per hundred, @1 per dozen, and 10 
cents single. Feb. 15. 











MUSIC TUITION. 
“ILBERT JONES, from London, late of His Majesty's 
BH Chapel Royal, and Organist at Chauncey Place 
Church, tenders his services to the public, as teacher of 
the ORGAN, PIANO FORTE, AND SINGING. 
For terms end references, please cali at bis room, No. 
2 Carver street. Ge Feb] 





: REMOVAL. 
UGUSTUS KEPPELL, would inform his friends an@ 
the public, that he haa removed from Hanover-street, 
to No. 63, Market-street, (three doors from Court-etreet.) 
Feeling grateful for past patronage, he solicits @ contin- 
uance of their favors. Feb. 22. 


N. & D. LOMBARD 

| erlang changing their business in the Spring, end 

now offer their Stock of Jewelry at cost, consisting of 
a rich assortment of Pearl, Filagree, Jet, and Berlin Jron 
Earrings, Pins, and ning ; Necklaces; Gilt and Beritn 
Iron Bracelets, Seala, Chains, and a variety of Fancy 
"ra . No. 9, Court-street. * 

Feb. 15 


we 








FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
G EORGE PUTMAN, Fashionable Hair Cuiter, takes this 
BW method of informing the Public in general, that he till 
continues at his old stand, No. 211, Washingion-streel, a few 
doors nerth of the Marlkorough Hotel, where he may be 
found at all hours, and bopes, by unremiticd industry and at- 
tention to business, (vo merit and reccive their continued pat- 
ronage. episty July 27. 
ELEGANT INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 
E IGHT hundred pairs superior quality comprbing a com- 
-4 plete assortment of Ladies, They and Children's sizers, 
just received, and for vale at low prices, by ISAAC WIL 
LIAM MA Ka. 180, Washingtou-sireet, e 
et. 26. . 








DOVER HOTEL. 

gor C. MARCH respectfully informs bis friends and 

the public that he is still the keeper of the Public Howe 
in Dover, N. H. known by the name of the DUVER HOTEL, 
where n° exertions will be spared to merit a coutinvance® 
the public patronage. The lollowing Stazes arrive et, aad 
depart from his house :— m : 

he Accommodation Stage to Boston and Lewell, by w 
of Newburyport, leaves the Dover Hotel on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday at 7 A. M. and arrives in Loweil ot 5 F. 
M. and at Buston at6 P. M. Returniuz, leaves Boston and 
Lowel! on ‘Tuesday, Thursday aud Saturday at 8 A. M. and 
artives at Dover at? P. M.; pasves through Durham, Nene 
ater Excter, Amesbuiy, Newburyport, Jpewich end 

em. 

oe See Besteo, by way of Newhuryport, leaves 

e puer Bute onday, edread and Fr 
M. and inmterscets the Great Mail Binge fram Porttoud 46 
Boston. Returning. leaves Newhuryport Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday after the arrivsl of the Mail Siage from Boston, 
and arrives at Dover at 12 o’elock noon; pases through Dure 
ham, Newmarket, Exeter, Amesbury, Newburyport, Ipswich 
and Salem. , 

The Accommodation Stage to Beston and Lowell, by war 
of Haverhill, leaves the Bover Hotel on Tuesday, Thur: _ 
and Satorday at7 A. M. and arrives at Lowell at 5 P. 
and at Boston até P. M. Returning, leaves Roston aad Low- 
ell at & A. M. and arrives «1 Dover at 7 P. M.; pasece 
through Ducham, Newmarket, Exeter, Kiazston, Haverhill, 
Andover and Reading. 

The Acecmmodation Stege to Portland, by way of Kennee 
hunk, leaves the Dover Hotel every day (except Bunday) at 
8 A. M. and arrives at Portland at 5 P. M.; leaves Portland 
every day except Sunday,and arrives at Dover at 5 P.M. passes 
through S. Berwiek, Berwick, Wells, Kennebuuk and Saeco. 

The accommodation Stage te Portland, by way of Allred, 
leaves the Dover Hutel on Taesday, Thursday and Saturdey, 
at8 A.M. and arrives at Portland at 6 P.M. Returning, 
teaves Purtiand at 8 A. M. Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
and arrives at Dover at 5 P. 1.5 passes through 8. 
Berwick, Alfred, Buxton and Gerhar.. ‘ 

The Dover, Sandwich, and Plymowh, N.H. Stage, 
the Dover Hotel on Wednesday at? A M. and arrives 
Sandwich at 7 P. M.; leaves Sandwich on Tharsday af 5 A. 
M. and arrives zt Dover at 6 P. 3.3; leaves Dover on Fr 
at 7 A. M. and arrives at Sandwich a17 P. M. ; lesves Band- 
wich on Saturday morning at 5 A. M. and arrives at Plymouth 
at 12 noon, and arrives at Sandwich at 6 P. M.; leaves fand- 
wich on Monday at 6 A. M. and arrives at Dover at 6 P. M. 
Passes hy Great Falls Factory, through Rochester, Farming 
ton Dock, Chesnut Hills, Middleton p whore New Durhew, 
Alton, Wolfhoraugh, Tuftenbo: ough, Moultonberough, Send-. 
wich, &e. tu Plymvuth. 

The Dover spd Portsmouth Accommodation Stage leaves 
the Dover Hote! every morning (except tuaday) st half past 
7 and arrives at Portsmouth at halt paste9. Returning. leaves 
Porismouth every afternoun (except Sunday) at. § and arrives 
at Dover at 7. 

She 8. Berwick, Dover, and Portsmouth Mail Stage leaves 
S. Berwick every morning st 6 o'clock, and arrives at Dover 
at 7; leaves Dover at half past 9 ard arrives at Portsmouth at 
115 beaves Portsmouth afier the arrival of the Great Mail 
fiom Boston and arrives at Dover at 1 P. M. and 8. Berwick 
at 2. 

The Dover and Great Falls Accommodation Stage leaves 
the Dover Hotei every evening (except conday) afier the are 
rivalcf the Portsmouth and Boston Staces, and arrives 9¢ 
Great Falis at 8 P. M.; ieaves Great Falls oe mores 
(except Sunday) at 6 A. M. and arrives at Dover at 7. A cose 
leaves the Dover Hotel on Suudays for Great Falls at 9, 1, 
and 4 u'ciutk. 

The Dover and Concord Accommodation Stage leaves the 
Dover Hotel on Munday, WAluerday and Friday at Do'elvek 
and arrives at Concord at 5 P. M. Returai . lesves Covead 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday af 7 A. M. and ariives 
Dover a 2P.M. | thr: Durham, Northw 
Epsom, and Chichester. ; 

‘This Line connects at Northwood with a Line from that 
lace to Gilmanton and Meredith at Dover with the Line to 
‘ortland. 

J.C. M. would observe, that na new arrangement fias (ak- 
en place in the time cf the arrival aud departure of any of 
the Boston or Dever Stages. 








aged 75 ; Mr. Enoch | 


In Providence, William Larned, Esq. aged 75; Mrs. | 


He puta | 
nod to his existence on Tuesday morning jas: week, | 


Books for al) the Stages which leave Duver in any diets 
tion are kept at the Dover Hotel, where any informative re- 
epectins Stages and Stage routs will he freely given. 
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COACH, PICTURE, AND WINDOW GLASS. 
ONSTANTLY for sale at No. 40, Nanever-ctreet, Bese 
ton aad New England Crows and Cyliuder Window 
Glass; Sheet Glass, suitable fer Coach Windows, Piztures, 
&e. 
A general assortment of Paints; Oil ; Brushes, &e. 
Painting and Glazing atiended to at the abuve place. 
Jan 13 taf—ly* 


CLAY'S ITCH OINTMENT, 
F@ pleasantness, safety, expedition, care. and cortainivy, 
fer superior to any other Ointmest in the cure of & 
lich, and is warranted net to fail. Li w also found 0 rem 
for all eutenenus ernp iene, scurbulie efections of tie ke 
punples onthe face, Ringworm, Tettérs, Grubs, Morphews, 
Sak Kheum, and other imporiies of the skio. 25 cents 
bes. 
| Alo-—-CLAY'S STOMACH BITTERS, ili he foend in 
ati eases of the following description to give fr RNeweea, 
| vomiting, heari-bern, cortiveness, weakness of the breast, 
pain in the stomach, lese of appetite, sicknew at the stomach, 
general debility, and all symptoms of Flatulesce and Inds- 
| gection, being @ plessant cordial Bitter, ave recomurnded 
| i) common use. Fifteen years experience hee found these 
| two artictes sope*tor to any oher dered to the lic. Price 
' 25 eents. One bos will make one gellon ren iiace 
ture. 

The above articies may be had af the store of Messrs. 
| FLETCHER & CARRUTH, No.4 Long wharf, Boston, 
t wholeale and retail. Ciher agents in the exiy and country 
| may he ay the ae conditions as of the original “. 

Proprietors. ems in the comntry are cegnenety teaucet-~ * 
+d So call at the above naged place for ~~ 
Alo, sold af Messrs VW & J. HENSHAWS, and most Dro, - 
| gists und Anathecaries ia (hecity of Bodos and epet'y 
| loec 7 ty 
| {PBANK NOTES ON INTERES! £7 
TOUTES on the CIVY LANE, bracing wieree, wee 

had on app iggy « — the Caster, 


Aprii 28. - 
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DEBATES IN CONGRESS, ON MR. 


CHILTON’S RESOLUTIONS. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 7. 


Mr. LETCHER. I have witnessed this 
debate with more pain and regret than any 
that has ever occurred in this House since 
1 have had the honor of a seat. One more 
unprofitable, more intolerant, and less like- 
ly 10 effect any good for the country, has 
never occurred here or elsewhere. Sir, as 
the kepresentatives of a free and enlight- 
ened community, disposed to inaintain the 
dignity and utility of debate, upon correct 

rinciples,we should pause,seriously pause, 
frefore we determine to prosecute this 
further. Where, when, and how, is it to 
be ended ? What profit will be derived 
from it? What valuable object attained ? 
Is our time justly, correctly, and fairly em- 
ployed, in reference to the important in- 
terests of the country, to be thus exclusive- 
ty occupied in this digressive angry «de- 
bate? ifa debate it can, or vught, to be 
called. I had always, Sir, until brought to 
adifferent conclusion by the present dis- 
cussion, been led to believe, that a debate 
was oply necessary where a difference of 
opinion, in some shape or other, existed, 
and that its main object was to enlighten, 
to convince, or to persuade. Such, how- 
ever, Sir, does not sce to be the character 
or design of this. Its object, or rather, 
perhaps, its tendency, is, not to illustrate 
ny particular proposition, or to convince 
US Upon any matter of disputed policy. Tt 
is, if not for the nobler, at any rate for the 
obvious and gratifying purpose of abusing 
and censuring some of the ‘most distin- 
guished men of the country. There ought 
to be no discussion upon the resolutions as 
offered, because there ia ne disagreement 
of opinion among us as to the direction 
which they onglit to take, and must take. 
Yet, Sir, without any disagreement what- 
ever, as far as 1 know or believe, in refer- 
ence to the subject-matter before us, we 
present ourselves before the nation in an 
attitude truly lamentably singular, to speak 
in no stronger terms. Whatisit? Why, 
Sir, a sut:ject is offered for the considera- 
tion of the House, in the usual mode of 
resolutions, inquiring into’ the manner in 
Which the pecuniary concerns of the coun- 
try are conducted by those to whom we 
have confided these high trusts ; also, of 
inquiring into the propriety of lessening 
the number of our officers in service, of 
vortailing their salaries, and of reducing 
the pay of the members of this and tke 
other House. To theso resolutions every 
one almost, without exception, seems to 
yield a ready assent. Indeed, Sir, we ap- 
year to struggle severely with each other 
for the honor of most admiring them. We 
all profess to be willing, yes, anxious, to go 
into the inquiry, exceedingly anxious, yet, 
from some cause or other, we can’t get into 
it. To profess to be willing to make an in- 

viry, is one thing—to make it, is another. 

alking, and doing, are very different mat- 
ters. Ifweare really and sincerely dis- 
posed to do any thing for the benefit of the 
country, upon this or any other subject, 
we must speak less, and do more. Weshould 
engage in the business of the country with 
the determination of doing it speedily, and 
going home, How, Sir, does it happen, 
that wo can’t get the question, and bring 
the debate to a close? ~The answer to this 
question will not, and cannot, be denied. 
It arises from too much zeal, and too much 
sensivilty, upon the Presidential question. 
Ah! That’s the whole secret. The People 
understand all our movements ; they are 
cool, deliberate, and jutelligent, and will 
very quickly comprehend the design of an 
electioneering speech delivered in this 
House, whether it comes from the one 
side or the other. For my own part—I 
speak, however, with great deference to the 
opinion of others—I do not think it either 
complimentary to the members of this 
House, or to the People of this Nation, to 
make the Representative Hall the arena of 
electioneering strife, and turmoil, and bus- 
tle. It should be exclusively appropriated 
tothe legitimate purposes of legislation, 
aud noother. The People witl attend to 
the’ election of President themselves, if 
permitted todo so. They are the proper 
tribunal to cnake the decision between the 
two contending parties which now divide 
the country, and this House. In their de- 
cision | have unlimited confidence. They 
will reflect coolly, and decide wisely, and 
that decision will be made, if not according 
to the wishes and feelings of all in this 
House, atany rate according to their own 
sober judgement, uninfluenced, I hope, by 
any and every attempt to excite them on 
the one side cr the other. The truth is, 
Sir, and I speak my undisguised opinion 
when I say so, the importance and conse- 
quence which some gentlemen seem to at- 
tach to what they may say in this Hall, 
tending to bear npon the Presidential can- 
vass, is very greatly overrated. It is a 
mistake, which results, like most other 
mistakes, from thinking too highly of their 
awn speaking powers, and too little of the 
judgement and discrimination of those who 
send us here. Sir, we may declaim, and 
~ rave, and rant, and read newspaper squibs, 

and re-assert stale and long since refuted 
charges, and even descend to personal in- 
vectives against each other, or to personal 
violence, until we become exhausted, and 
exhaust the Treasury too, without being 
able to infuse into the Public that degree 
of zeal which political calculating parti- 
Zans feel, or in any material manner induce 
any portion of them to surrender their 
judgement to politicians struggling for 
power. Tam very sorry, Mr. Speaker, to 
discover around me, the most formidable 
preparations for a continuation of the de- 
bate. One gentleman is covering his table 
with books, another is taking notes, whilst 
about a dozen others are ready to avail 
themselves of the first opportunity of get- 
ting the floor. I did not rise with a view of 
saying any thing which would be the 
means of prolonging the discussion, but 
principally to express my earnest «lesire 
that the question may be brought to a con- 
clusion. With the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, (Mr. Bell) I desire to get the House 
rid of the question, by referring the reso- 
lutions to a committee. Jt is very easy to 
dispose of the matter, should we choose 
todoit. But one says, with great force 
and energy, I did not commence this dis- 
cussion: another says, I did not. One 
party says, you bagan it: the other says, 
No, it was you. Who did begin it? Sir, 
nobody began it; yet it ishere. Instead 
of disputing who commenced the discus- 
sion—for that fact, it seems, never can be 
ascertained—lot us struggig®vho shall be 
the firat to_get clear of it, and ut once pro- 





ceed to the transaction of business. Why, 
Sir, the scene is really ludicrous. It is more 
like children’s play, if fmay be allowed to 
say so, than the port of grave legislation. 
The original resolution, offered by my 
colleague, (Mr. Chilton) was not of an un- 
usual or extraordinary character. I was 
very glad when he introduced it. I little 
anticipated the irritation it has produced, 
or the length of time it has consumed. ‘The 
inquiry proposed is a necessary one, and 
may prove wseful to the country. In all 
Governments, there is a tendency, in a 
greater or less degree, to extravagance. It 
is incident to power and authority, whether 
that power be exercised by one or many— 
whether it be hereditary or delegated. 

In a Government constituted aa ours is, 
too much vigilance cannot exist upon the 
part of those in whom the People have 
placed confidence, in watching the public 
expenditures. Jam not for making false 
clamors, or exciting the public without any 
just apprehension, merely for my own pur- 
poses ; but, upon principle, | am now, and 
always have been, in favor of observing a 
system of rigid economy and stvict ac- 
countability in every Department of the 
Governinent. Frequent inquiries and ex- 
aminations ought to take place. Honest, 
able, and faithful officers, such as I believe 
compose the Administration, have nothing 
to fear from the strictest scrutiny into all 
their official acts. On the contrary, it bas 
a good effect. It satisfies the country, and 
it is particularly proper at this period, in 
reference to what has been said out uf this 
House, for some time past. The inquiry, 
Sir, is demanded by the People: they ex- 
pect it, and are anxiously waiting to see 
how it will progress. Give it to us. Let 
the examination be thorough and complete. 
{fone dullar has been applied improperly 
by the disbursing officers, ascertain the 
fact,and make it known. If nothing be 
wrong ; if censures have gone abroad with- 
out any just cause ; it would be bus an act 
of sheer justice to those who have been 
implicated, as well as to the country, to say 
so, &fter this inquiry is completed. It re- 
quires no great intellectual effort to create 
suspicions, and to give them currency, 
whether they be directed against public or 
private character. So far as any thing 
has been said, in this debate, having for 
its object a design of casting any imputation 
upon the Administration, in its manage- 
ment of the moneyed concerns of the coun- 
try, its friends now, aud at all times, chal- 
lenge the freest and fullest investigation ; 
but, at the same time, protest against the 
right of their opponents of trying them 
under the doctrine of RevolutionaryFrance, 
“oflaboring under a suspicion of being 
suspected,” and taking upon themselves 
the exclusive right of accusing and decid- 
ing. If any fact whatever exists, upon 
which to predicate a charge, even by im- 
plication, the accusing party have it com- 
pletely in their power to expose it to the 
nation in glowing colors—the nation is fully 
competent to decide upon its merits. 

But, Sir, I am not about to pursue that 
course which [ have taken the liberty so 
freely to condemn in others, by discussing 
the relative merits and demerits, fitness 
and unfitness,of the two distinguished can- 
didates now before the People for the first 
office within their gift. No, Sir. If my 
vanity even prompted me to suppose J was 
qualified for such a task, TI would not, at 
this time, upon this occasion, in this House, 
allow inyself, even under feelings of ex- 
citement, to engage in it. The topic, if 
persisted in, I fear, sir, will, in some de- 
gree, impair that dignity which has here- 
tofore characterized the proceedings of 
this body. I have not taken the fleor with 
adesign of answering charges on the one 
side, or of making them on the other. It 
was, sir, fur a very different purpose, as I 
have already intimated. During this dis- 
cussion, Mr. Speaker, which has taken a 
most extensive range, from what was said 
by my friend from Ohio, (Mr. Vance) an 
impression was made upon the minds of 
some genticmen, that his design was to 
impeach the purity and integrity of the 
presiding officer of the House, in his ap- 
pointment of the Committees. Sir, | was 
very glad to hear that honorable gent'e- 
man frankly and voluntarily disclaim every 
idea of the sort. It would, sir, in my esti- 
mation, not only have been unkind, but 
unjust, to that officer, to have expressed or 
entertained a different sentiment. Though 
not elevated to that honorable station with 
my consent, I will take this occasion to 
say, without supposing my opinion isa 
matter of the slighest consequence to any 
one,as far as my feeble judgement extends, 
he presides over the deliberations of the 
House with ability and dignity. As to his 
appointarent of committees, he has a right 
to select and organize them as he chooses 
—he and they being responsible to the 
country for doing harm, or for not doing 
good. 

Asto myself, Ido not think, after two 
parties have been struggling for power,and 
one of them succeeds, it can reasonably be 
expected, that, in the distribution of the 
honorable stations in this House, the victo- 
rious party shall select their adversaries. 
This ought not to be required. If they look 
for the qualifications which fit individuals 
for those stations, and find such qualifica- 
tions in menof their own party, it is nat- 
ural, and right, that they shonld put those 
who posgess them at the head of the lead- 
ing committees. [ should never object to 
such a course. Ifthe party which bas now 
the majority here, has placed its friends in 
stations where they can be useful to the- 
country,while they du honor to themselves, 
[ hope we who are of the minority, will 
never complain of it. If they have the 
honor, they have the responsibility to ; 
anil, I say, in reply to the gentleman from 
Rentucky, who has just taken his seat, and 
who has made some complaints against 
Mr. Adams about patronage, that I would 
go farther than merely protecting friends. 
Patronage ought to be distributed, in the 
first place, with a constant view to the 
public good. That object being kept in 
sight, the Administration has a right to 
look first to its friends—I mean its prudent, 
enlightened, and capable friends,and those 
whe have done the most to place it in pow- 
er, by giving support to fair and just prin- 
ciples. It ought to look next to friends, 
who, though not quite so zealous and effi- 
cient in its behalf, are equally faithful in 
their attachment to its principles and their 
country. Inthe next place, it ought to look 
to intelligent neutrals ; still, as I said be- 
fore, keeping its eye upon the public good, 
and upon suitable qualifications, and then, 


¢ if there is any thing left, let them give it to 


open, but able and magnanimous adversa- 
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ries. This I take to be a rule, right in it- 
self, and one which has a)ways more or 
less governed every Administration, but 
particularly Mr. Jefferson’s. It is true, in 
aiming at this rule, an Administration may 
make great mistakes. They may some- 
times select for important stations, men 
who bring no force to their cause, but then, 
this arises only from defect of judgement 
or information. They intend tostrengthen 
their own party while they serve the coun- 
try, and if they fail to do so, it is from the 
causes I mentioned. Sir, look to all Gov- 
ernments which ever existed. You never 
find one which gives all its favors to an en- 
emy that would have prevented its success, 
and would at any moment prostrate it. 
The gentleman says this Administration 
has been very imprudent, and has commit- 
ted great blunders inthe distribution of its 
patronage. That may be, but I tell that 
gentleman, that, if his favorite candidate 
ever gets into power, he will most infallibly 
protect his friends, and to a greater extent 
than the present Administration has ever 
done. Sir, I believe this Administration 
has been a little culpable in this matter, 
although they have incurred the censure of 
the gentleman for a different course. 

think they have not stuck to their friends 
quite as much asthey ought to have done. 
No gentleman will suspect me of saying 
this with any personal reference. 1 never 
was an applicant for any office, and J never 
expect to be, and fora very good reason, 
Sir. [never can succeed, if I should ap- 
ply; there are too many ahead of me, of 


-hoth parties, who excel me in zeal and a- 


bility, and anxiety to obtain office. 

Sir, the motives of my colleague in in- 
troducing this resolution, have not been 
quite fairly dealt with. He has been charg- 
ed with doing it for a mere electionecring 
purpose, and with wishing to throw a fire- 
brand into this House. I believe he had 
no such intention. I think I anderstood 
pretty well the quo animo with which it 
was introduced, (fur, sir, fam really learn- 
ing Latin very fast. I have heard so much 
of that language lately, that 1 am becom- 
ing quite a proficient; indeed, I am not 
without apprehension, that I shai), ere long 
lose my native tongue. Why, sir, there 
are my two friends from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Buckner and Mr. Wickliffe) who I thought 
had never looked into a Latin book, and, 
tomy great surprise, they have spoken 
whole pages.) I believe my colleague did 
it only to redeem a pledge given, under 
circumstances with which [ am perfectly 
familiar, At our elections in the West, 
the People are accustomed to assemble, 
and to be addressed by the several candi- 
dates for their favor. In those addresses, 
their political sentiments are made known, 
and each strives to make himself and his 
opinions most acceptable to the People. 
Sir, in seuing up their respective preten- 
sions, pledges of reform aud retrenthment 
areoften made. ‘The People are told of 
the existence of abuses which the candi- 
date for their favor really sometimes him- 
self believes to exist, but which, in truth, 
never did exist, except in imagination. 
Some excitement is of course the conse- 
quence of these repeated declarations of 
wrongs, and inquiries are gencrally ex- 
cited on this topic. My friend and col- 
league, among others, partook of this ex- 
citement—whether he assisted toraise it, 
Iknow not. He, however, gave the prom- 
ise to his constituentsto introduce a reso- 
lution of this kind; and when he got to 
this House, he took no time to deliberate, 
or to consult his friends, but, with all the 
ardor of youth, anxious to redeem his 
pledge, he had searce been a week in his 
seat, before he rose, and proclaimed : I 
offer a resolution—I am pledged to my con- 
stituents—I am told there are abuses here, 
and J want to find them out. When he is 
asked, what abuses do you allude t» ? and 
in what department do they exist? He 
very frankly answers, | dont know ; but if 
there are any, I want to find them. Sir, 
my colleague is very right; and if there 
are any, | want to help him to find them. 
As to the charge of his having thrown a 
fire-brand into the House, with a design to 
raise a conflagration, it certainly is not a 
just charge. A conflagration indeed has 
been raised, but how, sir? The two great 
jrarties militant seized upon his resolution, 
1 dout know who first. but before we know 
why, or how, we arecriminating and re- 
crin.inating each other, and abusing the 
Administration,as ifin a cuntest who could 
use the most intemperate expressions, and 
say the harshest and the bitterest things, 
and I must be permitted to own that, in 
my opinion, my colleague upon my left 
(Mr. Wickliffe)is, in this respect, entitled 
to the premium. Sir, we may go on and 
abuse both the candidates as long as we 
please, but what will be the consequence ? 
The People will look into it all—they will 
weigh us and our motives—they will say, 
such and such a gentleman spoke very 
warmly in Congress—he was under the in- 
fluence of the feelings of a warm partizan. 
They will make the suitable allowances, 
and arrive at just conclusions, and that 
will be theend of it. But, sir, should the 
People ask us, as they certainly will, what 
we were doing in Congress this session ? 
We can only answer, “ We were making 
speeches.” ‘Speeches! what about ?” 
“Why,about an inquiry into abuses.” “And 
why did not you make the inquiry ?” “Oh, 
we had no time, all our time was taken up 
in specches ; there was not a single disa- 
greemnent, we all said the inquiry ought to 
he made—but we could not make it for 
talking about it.” Sir, it does forcibly and 
strikingly remind me of an anecdote | 
once heard, and which, if 1 may be pardon- 
ed for so much levity (for I do not know 
whether this business is mos: serious or 
most farcical) I wilt relate. <A certain 
lawyer had a farmer for his client, and 
when his cause came on, he mace a very 
long speech in his behalf, without touching 
& point in the case. Coming out of court, 
he said tothe farmer, “Did not I make a 
very syllogistical argument?” The far- 
mer drily replied, “ Why, as to the silly 
part of it, you certainly did: Ido not know 
so much about the gistical.” So, sir, de- 
pend upon it, the People will look at our 
arguments in this debate, and they will see 
most clearly “the silly part” of them. I 
know, sir, that many of the arguments 
have heen very ingenious, and very edify- 
ing too, if we had but a subject before us. 
My object isto deal justly in the whole 
matter. JTagree with the sentiments so 
well expressed by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Bell) and § think that that 
gentleman is entitled to the thanks of this 
nation for his modest admonition against 
prolonging this discussion, as well as its 
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respect for his very brilliant display ; and, 
although I could not agree in some of bis 
conclusions, J may be permitted to say that, 
whatever party may be up in this Govern- 
ment, I hope that gentleman may live 
long, and may, as 1 have no doubt he will, 
continue to enjoy the confidence of a free 
People. Any gentleman who, under such 
circumstances, could speak as that gen- 
tleman spoke, will always merit, and most 
certainly receive, the approbation and hon- 
or of his country. 

Something was said by my colleague, 
(Mr. Chilton,) about the high rate of sata- 
ries inthis city. 1 have nodoubt that such 
is his honest opinion ; but while, in our 
legislation, we vigilantly endeavor tu pro- 
mote economy, let us, at the same time, be 
not unmindful of justice. Let us endeav- 
or to place the parties concerned on their 
proper ground. Gentlemen have said, 
* Look at the salaries of your officers !— 
$800 ! $1000! $1800 a year! and some 
even higher!" Sir, my doctrine is econo- 
my, but I would not be unjust to the par- 
ties employed in the public service, nor 
would the People desire me to be so—they 
ought not tobe abused without any cause. 
Sir, Iknow what is the doctrine of the 
People—it is precisely this : Be liberal and 
just, but not profuse. They are willing to 
pay to all those who serve the Government 
the full amount that their services are 
worth, and they are not disposed to pay 
more. I would give such salaries as will 
invite men of integrity and capacity into 
the public service ; for that service will be 
more injured by employing ignorant or 
incompetent men, than ten times ail the 
saving that could be effected; and, to 
speak my honest opinion, after long obser- 
vation, quickened at first by not a little 
suspicion, I don’t believe that we do pay 
too much to the clerks in the public em- 
ployment. If, however, it shall appear, on 
inquiry, that there is.one public servant 


who receives more than he ought to re- 


ceive, letthe evil be corrected. The in- 
quiry cen do no harm. Afriend of mine 
trom Kentucky (Mr. Daniel) says, that the 
rule in Kentucky is to work from sun to 
sun, and, ifneed be, a little in the night. 
Well, sir, these gentlemen labor from nine 
in the morning, till three in the evening, 
and when there is a press of business, they 
do nore thanthat. They often do work 
till the going down of the sun, and some- 
times far into the night. J say this be- 
cause | know it to be true, and because I 
believe they are a collectiou of abused and 
perseeuted men. Yes, sir, while they have 
faithfully served and labored for the pub- 
lic, they have heen more abuzed than any 
classof men in the United States. Many 
of them are poor men, with large families. 
They are constantly occupied in the pub- 
lic service—they are accommodating in the 
extreme, and, after many years of assidu- 
ous labor, what have they made for their 
families ? Sir, after-they have paid for 
their house rent, their fucl, and their pro- 
visions, they have little or nothing left. 
Why, sir, this place ia not like Kentucky! 
the finest and most favored place upon the 
globe; withthe best soil, the best water, 
the best climate, and I will add, the best 
populatioa—a little excitable to be sure, 
but a People whose character has been 
misunderstood and misrepresented. ‘There 
living is cheap, and all things are plenty. 
A man who has one hundred dollars may 
live upon it fur a year or for two years. 
How long does it jast here? A man that 
innkes it last a month, does very well in- 
deed. Why, sir, bring a Kentuckian, and 
place himon a farm near this city, and 
though he was a fine, healthy, florid, rosy 
man, when he came here, compel him to 
remain on that farm, and, in a few years, 
he wouk! pine away with the prospect be- 
fore him. Soe, no man can live in this 
country. He can’t exist in itunless he has 
some hope and prospect of getting away. 
A region, though romantic and beautiful 
in appearance, that is without any soil, 
without any produce, without any cum- 
meree; a place that has to buy all it eats 
from Pennsylvania and the upper part of 
Virginia, or from Nova Scotia—yes, sir, 
from Nova Scotia ; for the very potatoes of 
this District come from Nova Scotia and 
Jreland!) Who would live in it that could 
get to Kentucky ? Now, sir, in reference 
to salaries, we must look at the expenses 
of living. Tam no advocate for high sala- 
ries—very far fromit. Eight hundred or 
a thousand dollars, in our country, sounds 
like avery large sum. A man who goes 
into Kentucky, with such a sum as that, 
cannot only live upon it, but, with a little 
indusiry, can increase it. But the matter 
is totally different here, and I say this, be- 
cause I know that the impression exists in 
the minds of many honest and well-mean- 
ing men, that there is great extravagance 
in the different Departments. They do 
not know, and therefore do not consider 
the circumstances. If they did, that im- 
pression would be removed. 

But, sir, there is the subject of our own 
pay, asubjecttruly delicate. I have no 
doubt in the world that my friend from 
Kentucky spoke feelingly, when he said 
that any reduction in our compensation 
was nothing but idle talk. I well know 
that he is notin favor it. Oh, no, sir! The 
medicine may do very well for others, but 
it will not answer for himatalJ. Now,sir, 
the gentleman who iatroduced the resolu- 
tions, and who, in this debate, has more 
than once been called “ the Doctor,” by 
his political friends, gives at least this 
pledge of his sincerity. He is willing to 
take a little of his own medicine, though 
not much ; but asto my other friend from 
Kentucky,(Mr. Wickliffe) so far from being 
willing to reduce his salary to six dollars a 
day, I would venture any wager that he 
would not reduce it six cents below its 
present standard. Sir, the gentleman is a 
great friend of economy in the expendi- 
tures of Government, but he is like the doe- 
tor, who says, my medicine is excellent 
indeed ; take a little of it ; you dont know 
how much good it will do you ; but when 
you ask him to take a little himself,he’s off. 
Now, sir, ] should like to eee the gentle- 
man willing to take a little himself; if it 
should be somewhat Litter, others might 
be more encouraged tu make a trial, if 
they saw the gentleman swallow some be- 
fore their eyes. One gentleman said he 
would take $5 a day or 86, or he would 
serve here for nothing. Sir,] am against 
that, most decidedly. Another gentleman 
said he would take $4 aday. My colleague 
(Mr. Chilton) was not willing to 8° quite 
so far. Buta gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Ingham) says that, whenever gen- 
tlemen in this House talk of diminishing 
the public expenditures, thoze who are ep- 





posed to it have this anewer always ready : 
“ begin with yourselves, begin with your- 
selves,” and that it is a mere stave off. 
Now, sir, who introduced 
the per diem allowance ? It was my young 
friend the doctor. He introduced it, and, 
as it scems, without any consultation with 
older physicians, who appear fot much 
pleased with the interfereuce—at all events 
it is here. If, sir, my colleague remains 
here a little longer, he will find that there 
will not be so much left, at the end of the 
session, ashe supposes, of the per diem. 
But, sir, reduce the compensation of mmem- 
bers very iow, and what will be the re- 
sult? You throw the Government into 
the hands of the rich. Sir, there is a pow- 
erful struggle, inevery country, and always 
has been, between the wealthy and the 
poor; and, ifyou fix the compensation so 
low that the poor man must stand back, 
the plain resnit will be, that the rich man 
gets the ascendency. The wealthy man 
cares not for money. No, .sif; he wants 
the power. Nor does the poor man wish 
to come here for the money alone; but, 
because he isa poor man, he must have 
some compensation for caming. He wants, 
at any rate, a sufficient and a comfortable 
support, while he devotes that time, that 
otherwise would be given to his family, to 
endeavor to promote the public good. 
you put the rate too low, the Government 
will be in the hands of the few, before ma- 
ny years roll round. All-our laws would 
be made by the wealthy class. Now, sir, I 
am not for submitting my rights to rich 
men exclusively. Iwas reared in the hum. 
bler walks of life, and I have all the preju- 
dices that belong to such an cducation. ! 
confess to you, sir, that I hate, and always 
have hated, the influence of the purse- 
proud and (asthe gentleman from Ten- 
nessee says) the well-born. I would leave 
the choice in the hands of the People, and 
while I would not exclude the rich, [ would 
not lay the People under a practical neces- 
sity of excluding poor men from this House. 
Il want to confide my rights to one who 
knows how the poor man feels ; to one who 
ean sympathise with the laborer in his toil. 
Ay, sir, with the wood-cutter in his lowly 
cottage, and with that dependent family 
that surrounds his liitle fire side. When 
such a man is in Congress, he willbe able 
to julge how any proposed measure will 
operate on all classes of the community, 
and he will keep constantly before him, 
that great duty of every wise and good 
legislator,to avert, as far as it is possible,the 
pressure of Government from those who 
have to labor hard for a support. I am 
serious in these views, and itis my fixed 
belief.that, if you reduce the rate of a mein- 
ber’s pay, you thereby endanger the rights 
of representation ? Ifyou reduce the a- 
mount of compensation, so as to oblige a 
man, who accepts a seat here, to encounter 
the prospect of ruin, be assured, sir, that, 
unless the country is in great extremities, 
however fitted for it, he will be under the 
absolute necessity of declining the public 
service. 

Although, Mr. Speaker, aa I have before said, 
I do not iatend to discuss the Presidential topic 
upon ihis occasion, yet I cannot forbear to no 
tice the manner in which gentleman have in 
troduced charges against the Administration. 
My colleague (Mr. Wickliffe) said that he did 
not wish or inten: to make any charges agrinst 
the Administration. Oh, no! he charged them 
with nothing! >othe gentleman from Penn 
sylvania (Mr. Ingham) told us, that no charges 
had been brought. But the gentlemen say, 
such and such a thing needs explanation, this 
was wasteful, that was extravagant, the other 
thing was contrary to law. Bat, ali the while, 
they make no charges. Now, sir, } do not know 
what the motive may be, but J appeal to gen- 
tlemen’s candor to say, whether there can be 
amore effectual way of destroying character 
than this? In private life, you may say of an 
individual, that he is a very clever man, he 1s 
very intelligent, very well informed, very a- 
greeable, but, something has been said very 
much to his prejudice ; yet you don’t say it. 
Oh, no! Is not this a more effectual way of de- 
stroying the man,than if you made a charge,and 
let him defend himself? Yes,sir,you may destroy 
the most elevated character in all the country 
by this mode of attack. Sir, | should be sorry 
to believe that the gentleman from Kentucky, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, had 
such adesign. Thoy tell us they make no 
charges, but——but what? Why, there has 
been great extravagance in the Diplomatic 
Corps, and in the Tndian Department. And 
what is the answer? These charges have often 
been made, and as often refuted ; but, if you 
believe the charge, make your call on the De- 
partments, and let us see where the evil exists. 
Sir, who wishes to support a corrupt Adminis- 
tration? Who would do it, ifhe could? J, 
for one, will never do it. Then, let us use no 
more delay, but make the inquiry, and have 
an end of it. ; 

Sir, J could be amused, if it were not-for re- 
gret at the curious spectacle exhibited by this 
House. ere we are, in the midst of a violent 
debate: onone day, two gentlemen get up, 
and make avery strong argument about a horse. 
Next day, a gentleman rises in his place, and 
makes an eloquent speech about one John 
Binns. All manner of different topics are dis- 
cussed. Here is my friend from Kentucky dis- 
tressed, really quite grieved, about a coat. 
[Here Mr. Wickliffe said he had not *xtroduced 
that subject.) No, sir, the gentleman did not 


introduce it: So it has been through the whole | 


debate. One gentleman says, I did not iutro- 
duce it ; and another says, | did not introduce 
it. Sir, we cannot tell who did introduce it. 
Posterity must be ignorant of it. Ino the meas 
while, the resolution has been modified and re- 
modified, and modified anew. And what is 
the shape of itnow? Sir, I donot believe that 
there are five gentlemen on the floor that know 
how it stands; and it scarce contains one of 
its original features. Let not gentlemen re- 
flect on my coHeague (Mr. Chilton). I think 
he has been very accommodating, very polite. 
When one gentleman says he should like 
to see it in this form, my colleague adopt; 
this form. Another gentleman rises, and says, 
he should think it would be better if it had 
that modification. My colleague immediately 
replies he will adopt that modification. I think, 
sir, he hasshewn a most obliging disposition. 
In the mean while, all are anxious to get clear 
of it, yet now we ase farther from it, than when 
we first began, Sir, there was nothing so re- 
markable in my colleague's introducing this 
reeolution.~—It is certainly not uncommon here 
for anew member to introduce a resolution, 
and to make a speech. The speech is made ; 
the resolution is adopted or rejected ; .and that 
is generaily the last of it. Sir, it is sometimes 
necessary to make a speech, if not toenlighten 
this House, at least for the benefit of home con- 
sumptiena—we all do it—and I, for one, am 
willing, that, when a new member feels iuclin- 
ed to be heard, and wishes to shew his great 
devotion to the cause of the country, we should 
suffer him to make his speech, and let the reso- 
lution go. But here, sir, we have speeches 
eches. 

lu what I have said, sir, 1 would not be un- 

derstood to hare uttered what 1 do not fee], 
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has been, I am sure, to see thie 
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POTTER’S VEGETABLE CAT§ 
HIS Medicive has stood the test of rie 
than three years past, and has ac 
art, cures which rival the most extrrordirary 
modern practice. No preparation has borne gy 
as an alternative; and ite iunocent quali J 
knowledged hy the experience of the ‘ 
Catholicon, a restriction in diet is nut 
interrupt the patient, pursuimg the ordinary 
ness. ae 
lo eer Evil or Scrofula, Necrosis of 
Mercurial Disease, Rheumatism, Liver Cog 
White Swellings, Syphilis in its seco 
tion, &c. &e. the Catholicon has been 
useful; it also bas been serviceable to de 
affected persons. ie 

‘The discovery of a preparation adapted to th 
eases, fer which this is recommended, is one off 
sirable hoous that can be afforded to the unfi 
a ip trusts, that the endeavors of the 

umane, will be exerted in diffusing the merits 
ble remedy to the ears of those whu are gro 
tron. 

The us testimonials aiready shuwn te 
favor of this remedy, and its having been used 
delphia Penitentiary for these two years pact, ti 
which resisted bar regular modes of practice, form 
important proof of its just claims. 3 
vibe a per “bottle. kod 
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bottles. 

Communications from an of the wor 
orders for medicine wil! be} = lly Dp 
W. W. POTTER, No. 13, Seath Mint 


between Chesnut and Market, 
University of Penusylvania. 


CERTIFICATE. 





Phiiadelphia, Sept 

Dear Sir,—Impressed by an arden desire te 
the alleviation of such as may be groaning 
impelled to furnish you with the following 
the value of your celebrated Catholicon. 

Mrs. C. was, for twelve months afflicted 
ra 3 she discharged large quantities of 

«came much emaciated, and entirely ¢ 
She received the advice of two eminent 
endeavors to arrest its progress were d 
of them declared her incurable, and that 
till next morning. I procured some of your Wi 
tholicon, and gave it toher. * Its operation 
in a few weeks she was perfectly cured of 9 
it appears she could not have survived, but, 
of your medicire. Bs 

I am, very respectfully, yours, e 
T. 5.0. 4, 

A fresh supply of the shove Medicine is j 
sale hy J. KIDDER, 170, Court-street. Aleos! 
NOYES, 13, Market-street, and H. WHITE, | 
ton-street, Boston. eop6m * 
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VEGETABLE f 
LTHONTRIPTIC ANDSPECIFIC 8OL¥ 
DERS. This preparation is a remedy fe 
and its kindred complaints; viz. Sureness of 
Chronic Inflammation on the urinary J 
Micturition ; blondy water ; Stranguary, oe 
of gravel or stone in the bindder. It is : 
most efficient remedies for Dro; y, that hese 
covered ; and on the princi fe that the ine 
Dropsy, isa diseased state of the ex! ; 

The fullowing Cercificates are offered 
the public, and many others may be found d 
rections. a 

The Subscriber, resident of the eity of 
ante years, ae afflicted with the gi na 
was frequently so severe, as tu ineapaciteie him: 
for months consthe, He has taken the i 
celebrated physicians, and vered in their § 
but the complaint increased in severity, ntl be 
of the Vegetable Lithontriptic and ss 
Jast. From the use of this medicine, be fe 
most salutary and unexpected operation, os 8 MS 
the state of his health, and effectual} 
into such minute particles, that they Soy 
difficulty. Signed, 

Bostoa, December, 1825. - 

The Subscriber bas received the 
the use of one hottle of the 
Solvent Powders. He 
with the gravel, which 
tress. He followed the 
sicians, without the least 
use of the above medicine, which 
removed the complaiat. He 
this medicine to those who are 
plaints. 8 

Ashfield, Jene 8, 1826. 

A gentleman of Porto Rico, who had heen 
complaint of the urivary system, by the wre of 
(riptic, has lately vin beltles, for the 
countrymen. who were under similar ec 

Sold by LOWE & REED, 44, Hi 

Feb. 1 es 

eb. 1. 
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AS removed to the first house nurth of the 
ing House, in Charlestewn, former 


Jackson, and has gue his SPONGE B 


accommodaticn of his customers at the fol 
Silas Pierce, & Co. Elin-street—Josiah 
Kaowltun & Co. North Market-street—E. W. 
cece Lincoln, near the 
Whar 


C7 Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, 
Mass. for Gould’s Sponge Black a 
=~ ular. Ail orders punctually atte te. 

av it. 
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